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OcTOBER 15TH, 1952 


EDITORIAL 


WE are glad to publish in this issue of the QUARTERLY an 
article by Dr. W. Stanford Reid, Associate Professor of History 
and Warden of Douglas Hall at McGill University, Montreal. 
Dr. Reid is a stalwart exponent of Reformed Theology in the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, and is Managing Editor of a 
recently inaugurated periodical entitled Reformation To-day, 
which he and some like-minded friends have launched in order 
to bring the principles of reformation according to the Word 
of God prominently before the Protestants of Canada. Re- 
formation To-day is obtainable for $1.00 a year (10 cents a copy) 
from P.O. Box 463, Station B, Montreal, P.Q. 


* * * * ie 


In common with many others who are interested in the cause 
of Evangelicalism, we are glad of the opportunity to extend 
our warm congratulations and good wishes to the Rev. E. J. 
Poole-Connor, whose eightieth birthday fell on July 27. Mr. 
Poole-Connor is well known as the author of Evangelical Unity 
and Evangelicalism in England, and as the “ founding father ” 
of the Fellowship of Independent Evangelical Churches, of 
which he is now Honorary National Commissioner. We had 
the honour of sharing the platform with him in June at the 
Diamond Jubilee meeting of the Bible League in London, and 
saw for ourselves that his bow abides in strength. Long may it 
do so! 

+ * * * ad 


The Annual Lecture of The Evangelical Library for 1952, on 
The Puritan Doctrine of Conversion, by Principal E. F. Kevan 
of London Bible College, has been published as a twenty-four 
page pamphlet, and may be obtained at 9d. a copy (post free) 
from the Librarian, 78a Chiltern Street, London, W. 1. It is 
well worth reading. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT BELIEF IN AN OLD 
TESTAMENT CHURCH? 


I. THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


ARE the Old Testament and the New Testament Churches the 
same? Or, as others would prefer to have the question stated, 
was there a church in the Old Testament? This cannot be 
said to be an academic theological problem, but rather one 
which is of vital importance in the Christian’s own personal 
spiritual life. It is a problem, however, which cannot be 
settled by philosophizing or by rationalization. Nor indeed 
can it be settled merely by historical research, for the Church 
is something which of itself can be truly discerned only by faith. 
Consequently it would seem that the one sure method of ascer- 
taining whether or not the Church truly existed under the Old 
Testament dispensation, is to ascertain the teachings of the New 
Testament on this point. 

Throughout the history of the Church since apostolic days, 
it has been generally held that the Church of the New Testament 
is identical with that of the Old. True, the Covenant of Grace 
was administered under different forms in the two dispensations, 
but the differences were only matters of form, not of essence. 
Basically the Gospel was preached by Noah, believed in by 
Abraham and obeyed by David, just as much as it was preached, 
accepted and obeyed by any New Testament saints. Perhaps 
the best evidence of the Church’s view is to be found in the 
various Protestant creeds or confessions at the time of the 
Reformation. Article VII of The Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England (1571) states that; 

The olde Testament is not contrary to the newe, for both in the olde 
and newe Testament everlasting lyfe is offered to mankynde by 
Christe, who is the onlye mediator between God and man. Where- 
fore they are not to be hearde which faigne that the olde fathers dyd 
look only for transitorie promises. . . . 
The Scots Confession (1560) holds the same view (sec. IV), 
pointing out that the promise of salvation by grace was first 
made to Adam: 


Quilk promise, as it was repeated, and made mair cleare from time 
to time; and so it was embraced with joy, and maist constantlie 


1 Professor Reid informs us that this paper “ was read to a group of High 
Anglicans, Plymouth Brethren and a few Presbyterians in danger of becoming 
Baptists. That may explain some of my more direct references ’’. We should 
like to have been present at the following discussion! Ep. 
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received of all the faithfull from Adam to Noe, from Noe to Abraham, 
from Abraham to David and so furth to the incarnation of Christ 
Jesus, all (we meane the faithfull Fathers under the Law) did see the 
joyfull daie of Christ Jesus, and did rejoyce. 


The Westminster Confession of Faith (1647) in chapter VII 
states the whole matter even more clearly and at more length, 
pointing out that by faith in the promises of the Messiah, the 
believers of Old Testament times “‘ had full remission of sins 
and eternal salvation ”’. 


This view of the relationship between the Old and New 
Testament dispensations was not something invented by the 
Reformers. It was inherent in the beliefs of the early church 
fathers. Augustine’s little rhyme, 


The New is in the Old contained, 
The Old is by the New explained, 


would seem to make this plain. Irenaeus, a disciple of Polycarp 
who in turn had known the apostle John, has this to say; 


The Church, although scattered over the whole world even to its 
extremities, received from the apostles and their disciples the faith 
in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, the 
seas and all that in them is, and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
Who became incarnate for our salvation, and in the Holy Ghost, who 
by the prophets proclaimed the dispensations, the advents, the virgin 
birth, the passion and resurrection from the dead, the bodily ascension 
of the well-beloved Christ Jesus our Lord into heaven, and His 
Parousia from the heavens in the glory of the Father . . . that He 
should pronounce a just judgment upon all. . . but in His graciousness 
should confer life and the reward of incorruption and eternal glory 
upon those who have kept His commandments and have abided in 
His love. .. . 


Justin Martyr, another of the apologists of the second century 
held the same position, adding, however, such men as Socrates 
and Heraclitus to the list of Christians who lived before Christ.? 
Thus from the earliest days of the Church it has been recognized 
that believers in the Old Testament dispensation were equally 
saved by grace, and so were in the Church along with New 
Testament believers. 


1 Adversus Haereses, 1, x, nos. 1, 2, in B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of 
the History of the Church (New York, 1933), I, 117. Italics ours. 


* Apology, I, xlvi, nos. 1-4; ibid., I, 74. 
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Yet, while the Church generally has held this position, there 
have been from the earliest times those who denied it. They 
were usually accounted heretics and not true Christians. One 
of the early adherents of such views was the Gnostic Marcion 
(ca. A.D. 160), who was very certain that the Old Testament 
taught a type of theology and way of salvation very different 
from that of the New Testament.’ It is also probable that 
somewhat the same position was adopted by the Albigensians 
in southern France during the Middle Ages. It is since the 
Reformation, however, that the idea of the fundamental 
principial division between the Old and New Testament has 
has become important. Apparently the Anabaptists held that 
the promises in which the Old Testament saints trusted were 
merely temporary and passing. The benefits promised were 
carnal rather than spiritual. That this argument was common 
during the Reformation would seem clear both from its rejection 
by Calvin and by the section already quoted from the Thirty- 
Nine Articles.? 

These views have persisted down to the present time, and are 
held by two very different groups to-day. On one hand there 
are those who hold to the Graf-Wellhausen developmental 
hypothesis of the Old Testament. While they may or may not 
accept the teachings of the New Testament, they rather generally 
reject the idea that there is any real vital relationship between 
it and the Old Testament. On the other hand there are those 
who accept the Scriptures to be the inspired word of God, but 
who make an absolute division between the Old and New 
Testament. These are usually khown as “ dispensationalists ” 
and base their teachings largely on the notes contained in the 
Scofield edition of the Bible. The views expressed in such 
explanations usually go back to the teachings of J. N. Darby 
who wrote in the nineteenth century. Scofield says, for instance, 
on a note explaining the word “ righteousness ” in 1 John iii. 7: 
“*. . . The righteous man under law became righteous by doing 
righteously; under grace he does righteously because he is 
made righteous”. Similarly in a note on Matt. xvi. 18 he 
states very dogmatically that there was no church in the New 
Testament sense in Old Testament times.* Of course there 


1 Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, I, xxvii, nos. 1-3; ibid., I, 122. 
® Institutes of the Christian Religion, IV, xvi, 10; Thirty-Nine Articles, sec. VII. 


* Cf. O. T. Allis, ‘* Modern Dispensationalism and the Doctrine of the Unity 
of Scripture’, Evangelical Quarterly, viii (1936), pp. 22 ff. 
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could not be, if man saved himself by fulfilling the works of 
the law. 

Thus to-day the Protestant church is divided on this issue. 
On one side stand the dispensationalists in all denominations 
along with some of the higher critics. On the other side are 
those who hold to what has been the general point of view of 
the Church since the New Testament times, i.e. that although 
under different forms of administration in the two dispensa- 
tions, nevertheless since the first promise of salvation to men 
there has been, and will always be only one Church. The latter 
group insist that man’s salvation at any time in human history 
is dependent entirely upon the sovereign grace of God. To 
the former, however, only since the coming of Christ is divine 
grace needed for man’s redemption. Before that time man 
could save himself. 


II. THE ORGANIC UNITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH 


In order to take a comprehensive view of the New Testament’s 
view of its relationship to the Old Testament dispensation, it 
is necessary to realize that fundamental to the whole question 
is the covenant-concept. The frequent use of the terms “ testa- 
ment ” and “ covenant ”’ in both Testaments indicates this very 
clearly. In fact the word “ testament”, so often employed by 
the translators, particularly in the New Testament, should 
frequently be interpreted “covenant”. The covenant is 
primarily one between God and man, the latter being repre- 
sented from all eternity by the Son, acting for all those who 
would believe on His name. The statement of Christ Himself 
in John xvii concerning those whom God had given Him, points 
to this covenant relationship, and it is specifically linked up with 
the Old Testament Church in Hebrews ii. 9-17. In Hebrews 
xili. 20 there is also a reference to Christ making His people 
perfect “‘ through the blood of the eternal covenant”. Thus it 
would seem to be indicated that the New Testament holds to 
the existence of an eternal covenant of grace between God the 
Father and God the Son, the latter standing in the place of 
sinful men. This, to begin with, would place the whole matter 


1 J. Dick, Lectures on Theology (Philadelphia, 1844), I, p. 515; W.C.F., 
loc. cit. 
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above and beyond the question of the old or new dispensations. 
The covenant of salvation is from all eternity. 

That this is the proper interpretation of the New Testament 
would seem to be indicated by the Gospel and apostolic insis- 
tence upon the uniqueness of the way of salvation, namely 
through blood atonement. Moreover, it was not just a matter 
of the shedding of blood, for the sacrifices were effective only 
because they pointed to Christ. Paul would seem to indicate 
this when he says: “ There is one God and one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5). 
Lest, however, it be thought that it is assuming too much to 
apply this statement to the Old Testament dispensation it is 
necessary to glance at the New Testament view of the old 
sacrifices. As far as the New Testament writers are concerned 
the sacrifices were not of any value in themselves. Their whole 
importance was bound up in the fact that they pointed forward 
to a coming Redeemer. John the Baptist, no doubt with this 
in mind, refers to Christ as * the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ” (John i. 29). Paul, in writing to 
the Colossians (ii. 17), points out that Christ is the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament ceremonies which were but shadows of 
the future. This is stated even more clearly in Hebrews x, 
where it is pointed out that “ He is the mediator of the new 
testament, that by means of death, for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first testament, they which 
are called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance ” 
(v. 15). Christ Himself was apparently very conscious of this 
same thing, for more than once He claimed to be the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament ceremonial. In fact He was prepared to 
say that He was the true temple.1_ Thus it would seem to be 
clear that the New Testament held firmly to the fact that Christ 
was the Covenant-Redeemer of men both in the old and new 
dispensation, although in the former He was shown to them 
under types and symbols. 

Along with this, the New Testament knows of only one way, 
whether before or after Christ, of men appropriating the 
blessing of the covenant of grace. Paul was never tired of 
ringing the changes on the fact that “‘ by the works of the Law 
shall no flesh be justified in His sight” (Rom. iii. 9-20; Gal. 
ii. 16). That this was applied to the Old Testament saints as 


1 Matt. v. 17, 18; John xii. 34 ff.; v. 39; ii. 19; Matt. xii. 6. 
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well as to the New Testament ones is very clear and evident. 
Man is justified by faith alone.. If he is justified prior to the 
Incarnation, it is through faith in the promises of God signified 
to him in all the Old Testament ceremonies. If he is justified 
after the Incarnation, it is through faith in the Christ who has 
come as a result of God’s covenant promises and who has 
fulfilled all righteousness. Romans iii. 2 to v. 21 stresses this 
very point. In Galatians iii much the same argument is set 
forth, but Paul ends, not by pointing out that Abraham was 
really a Christian, but rather that Christians are really Abraham’s 
seed. The culmination of the New Testament teaching would 
seem to come in Hebrews xi where repeatedly faith in the 
promises of God is stated to be the condition of God’s acceptance 
of men. The grand summary is made in the words: “* These 
all, having obtained a good report through faith, received not 
the promise; God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect ” (vv. 39, 40). 
To this point of view Christ gave His hearty adherance in many 
instances, but nowhere more eloquently than in John iii. 14-16 
and in John vi. 31-59. In the first case He likened Himself to 
the brazen serpent of Moses, and in the second to the manna 
given to wandering Israel. In each case faith was necessary if 
one was to obtain the blessing of God, exactly as one in the 
New Testament dispensation has to trust in Christ. Thus 
B. B. Warfield’s characterization of Old Testament faith is 
identical with that of the New Testament: “ it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to Jehovah, with confident trust 
in Him as guide and saviour, and assured expectation of His 
promise of salvation ”’.? 


The unity of the two dispensations is shown also by the nature 
of the “ covenant people”’. Few will deny that the Old Testa- 
ment held a very low view of the righteousness of men. Paul’s 
quotations from the Old Testament statements on this matter 
in Romans i. 18-iii. 20 not only show his attitude, but indicate 
its oneness with the Old Testament theology. Because of man’s 
unwillingness to turn to God under any dispensation, if any 
were to believe God’s promises, conversion would be only by 
virtue of the sovereign action of God. Christ Himself stated 
this very clearly when He said “no man can come unto Me 





1 Biblical Doctrines (N.Y., 1929), p. 489; Biblical and Theological Studies 
(Philadelphia, 1952), p. 410, 
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except it were given him of My Father” (John vi. 65). John 
i. 12, 13 points in the same direction. The clearest statement 
of the situation is set forth in the latter part of the Epistle to 
the Romans, in Ephesians i and in 2 Peteri. There it is explained 
that men come to Christ by faith because they have been 
“chosen in Him before the foundation of the world”. They 
are those who, as Christ said in John xvii. 9-11, were given to 
Him by the Father. They are the elect who were chosen both 
from the Old and the New Testament people. This, indeed, is 
the whole summit of the argument of the letter to the Romans. 
Isaac and Jacob both believed God because God had chosen 
them. Thus faith is God’s gift to His elect. “ For by grace 
are ye saved through faith: and that not of yourselves: it is 
the gift of God ”’ (Eph. ii. 7). 


At the same time it is necessary to keep in mind that through- 
out the Old Testament the promises are not merely made to 
adults but also to children. Circumcision was given to Abraham 
as a sign and seal of his receiving the promise of God’s covenant, 
but it was administered to his children and his servants also 
because they were to be included in the covenant relationship 
(Gen. xvii. 10-14). Paul in Romans iv. 9-12 refers to this 
promise to back up his argument on justification by faith, but 
he never makes any demand that children should now be 
excluded. Nor is there anywhere in the New Testament any 
attempt to exclude children from the covenant relationship. 
Instead they are to be regarded as “ holy ’”, which would seem 
to mean that they are within the covenant circle (I Cor. vii. 14). 
Moreover, since Paul equates New Testament baptism with 
Old Testament circumcision (Col. ii. 11, 12), it would seem that 
in both Old Testament and New Testament the children of 
believers are to be regarded as within the Covenant, and to 
receive its sign. When they come to the age of responsibility 
they are then to assume its obligations by public profession of 
faith. 


Yet all those who were Israel according to the flesh, were not 
truly Israel. Christ pointed out to the religious leaders of His 
own day that, while within the “ visible ” covenant circle, they 
were not truly God’s people but rather the children of Satan 
(John viii. 44). He also stressed the fact that many who claimed 
to be Abraham’s seed were not truly so, because of their lack 
of faith (John viii. 39 ff.). Paul said the same thing using Isaac 
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and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau as examples. There were many 
who had been circumcised, many who made a great profession 
of faith, who yet were not truly God’s people, Abraham’s seed. 
This again was similar to the situation in the New Testament 
Church. It was recognized that there was the “ visible” and 
“invisible” church, the difference being based upon God’s 
election, resulting in the true faith of His elect. 


It was this mixture of true and false “* Christians ”’, if we may 
use the term, which constituted the “‘ visible’ Church in both 
dispensations. But at the same time it was this same Church 
under both periods of the covenant to which was committed 
God’s revelation. As Paul said, it was the Israelites “‘ to whom 
pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law and the service of God, and the promises; 
whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed for ever” (Rom. 
ix. 4, 5). At the same time he was prepared to speak of the 
Church of the New Testament as “ the church of the living God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. iii. 15). Thus the 
Church’s work at all times has been the same—the preservation 
and the proclamation of the God’s word to man. 


God’s saving power and activity was not, however, set forth 
by preaching only, but also by visible signs which are to-day 
called sacraments. The two most fundamental in the Old 
Testament dispensation were circumcision and the Passover. 
The former was applied to all male children who reached the 
age of eight days. In their flesh was placed the “ sign and seal 
of the covenant”. It was the sign that they were God’s people. 
They reached full maturity in the Covenant people, however, 
only when they partook of the Passover. As has already been 
pointed out, it would seem to have been taken for granted that 
the children in the New Testament Covenant were in the same 
position as those in the Old, baptism being substituted for 
circumcision. If this is not so, then the covenant was restricted 
rather than broadened in the New Testament, for children of the 
covenant people would then be excluded from the Church. 
The other sacrament of the New Testament dispensation is the 
Lord’s Supper, established on the night of Christ’s last Passover 
onearth. Both by implication and by direct statement He made 
it plain to the apostles that this feast of communion was to take 
the place of the great feast of the Old Covenant. That had been 
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but a shadow of what was to come. The Lord’s Supper points 
back to the true reality. Superseding the Passover lamb, the 
bread signifies Christ’s “ body given for” us; and the cup “ the 
new covenant in My blood which is shed for you” (Luke xxii. 
19, 20). Thus there is the closest relationship between the 
principal ceremonies of the Old Testament covenant and the 
sacraments of the New Testament. 


Finally, there is the question of the position of the law under 
both dispensations. According to Paul, even in the Old 
Testament there was no idea that a man could be justified by 
the works of the Law (Rom. iii). As he points out in Eph. iii. 
10-12, no one has ever been saved by the law. Even when men 
in the Old Testament economy obeyed the laws of sacrifice and 
of national organization, it was their faith which counted. This 
the prophets had repeatedly emphasized. The moral law, 
however, had the purpose of convicting men of their sinfulness, 
their total inability to justify themselves before God and their 
absolute need of His grace and mercy (Gal. iii. 10 ff.). It is 
interesting to note that in concluding his statement on the place 
of the law, Paul points out that those who are justified by faith, 
and not by the law, are the true seed of Abraham. At the same 
time the law is to be obeyed even by the Christian as his guide 
and directory of conduct in life. When the rich young ruler 
said that he had kept the law Christ indicated His approval. 
He also said that obedience to the law of tithing was proper, 
and said generally that it was good to keep the law (Luke x. 25; 
xviii. 18; xi. 42). The apostles also are forever pointing out 
the need of a righteous life. Paul was never backward in 
rebuking sin, while James declared that one’s righteous life 
manifested his justification by faith (1 Cor. v; James ii. 14 ff.). 
The law in its moral aspects was not abrogated by the New 
Covenant. In fact it was made more effective, for now by the 
giving of the Holy Spirit the Christian receives greater power to 
perform it than did the Old Testament saint. 


Thus, as one glances over the New Testament teaching con- 
cerning the unity of the Old and New Covenant economies, he 
cannot but be impressed with the fact that Christ and the 
apostolic writers were thoroughly convinced that they were 
fulfilling, not destroying. There was a basic covenant unity 
between the two dispensations. 
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lll. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCHES 


No doubt by this time, those who have read the argument 
for the unity of the Church in both dispensations are asking: 
“* But surely there is some difference? The New Testament itself 
recognizes that fact.” It is true that there were very great 
differences, but they were not based upon fundamental princi- 
ples. Rather, the differences were caused by differences of 
dispensation and administration of economy. The dominant 
characteristic of the Old Testament dispensation was that it 
was partial. The promises and the law were both given largely 
under the cover of ceremonies, types and symbols. That is why 
the Old Testament dispensation is sometimes referred to in the 
New Testament as being under the law, while the New Testa- 
ment dispensation is under grace (John i. 17). By the very 
nature of its incompleteness it had to be a dispensation of law 
and of shadows. It was for this reason that Paul continually 
emphasized the importance of Christians realizing that they 
were free from Old Testament ceremonial ordinances (Col. 
ii. 15, 16; Gal. iv. 5). 

But not only was there the difference between the complete- 
ness of the two dispensations. There was also the prophetic 
character of the Old Testament economy as contrasted with the 
historical character of the New Testament. As the writer to 
the Hebrews points out in the eleventh chapter, all those Old 
Testament saints who died in the faith were looking forward. 
Christ Himself stressed the fact that the Old Testament had 
Him as its central theme (John v. 39). What is more, the New 
Testament Church continually regarded Old Testament pro- 
phecies concerning the kingdom as being fulfilled in the New 
Testament Church. The best example of this is to be found in 
Acts xv. 16, 17. There the first general assembly of the church 
interpreted Old Testament prophecies concerning the revival 
of the kingdom of David as referring to the expansion of the 
Church unto all nations (Hosea iii. 5; Amos ix. 11). Paul 
follows very much the same line of argument in the latter part 
of Romans x. And finally the writer of Hebrews declares that 
the New Testament church is the completion of the Old Testa- 
ment church (Heb. xi. 40). Thus the Old Testament economy 
pointed forward to the New Testament economy as its con- 
summation. 
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Another difference between the two dispensations was that 
the Old Covenant was largely, although not exclusively, limited 
to national Israel, while the New Covenant is to go to all men 
and races. Although it took the New Testament church some 
time to realize this fully, nevertheless under the influence and 
writings of Paul this quickly became clear. The Book of Acts 
gives us the story of the whole process through which the Church 
went in arriving at its decision (Acts x, xi, xv). In Galatians 
i. and ii Paul gives us his experiences in this matter: how he 
came to be the apostle to the Gentiles. In fact the whole 
epistle deals with the problem of judaizers who failed to 
realize the difference between Old Testament nationalism and 
New Testament universalism. All this change was founded 
upon Christ’s last great command: “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature ’’ (Mark xvi. 15). 

Another difference between the two dispensations appears 
at Pentecost. In the Old Testament economy the Spirit of God 
came upon God’s people, upon the elect and in special ways 
upon such men as David and the prophets (John vii. 39; 1 Peter 
i. 10, 11). With the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost the 
Church became the mystical body of Christ. This it could not 
be until He was glorified. Once, however, that had taken place, 
then the Spirit came upon the Church as a whole, forming it 
into one body. Moreover He came upon the Church to remain 
with it permanently and to dwell within it. Thus the New 
Testament Church is possessed of a spiritual power unknown 
to Old Testament saints. God’s Spirit, it is true, dwelt within 
them also, but only as individuals, not as the body of Christ. 

Yet when all is said and done, these differences are not of 
very great importance. All the fundamental characteristics of 
covenant people were common to both dispensations. There- 
fore, to the New Testament the Old Testament people were just 
as much in the church as were the apostles. 








IV. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UNITY AND DIVERSITY OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE TWO ECONOMIES 

This discussion is by no means merely academic. Indeed, 
it is of the very greatest practical import. It drives home the 
fact that God’s dealings with man are always on the same basis: 
namely grace. Never has any man succeeded in making himself 


1 Cf. A. Kuyper, The Work of the Holy Spirit (N.Y., 1900), chap. XXV. 
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acceptable to God by means of the law. Righteousness does 
not come in any dispensation, as Scofield would have it, “* by 
doing righteously”. Instead, “ there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved ” but the 
name of Jesus Christ, the “ only mediator between God and 
man’. What is more, this salvation is based not upon the 
will of man but upon the sovereign and eternal covenant of 
God. Thus the foundations stand sure “‘ for He knoweth them 
that are His”. 

When one has come to grasp this fact, then the Old Testa- 
ment really comes to mean something. It is not an old book 
which has no real vital importance for our day. Instead its 
stories, its prophecies and its teachings are given to us not only 
as examples but also as God’s revelation for our own hearts. 
In this day and age when the whole of our civilization seems to 
be breaking up before us, what is more appropriate than that 
we should turn back to the story of Judah and Israel before 
their being carried away into captivity? Do we not there 
possess a picture of our own day and age? Can we not from 
them glean many lessons as to the one and only way of salva- 
tion, whether spiritual or national? Only as we realize the 
unity of the Old and New Testaments can we really see the 
Old Testament in its true light. 

At the same time this understanding gives us a better appre- 
ciation of the New Testament. While recognizing the unity 
of the two economies, we are the more able to see how God has 
preserved something better for us. He has given unto us the 
knowledge of the fullness of the Gospel, so that we might enjoy 
a freedom and a confidence impossible to the Old Testament 
saints. He has liberated us from ceremonies, from sacrifice, 
from asceticism and from legalism. We have been ordered to 
keep ourselves from being entangled again with any yoke of 
bondage. Our services of worship are to be free from imposed 
ceremonial and our lives are not to consist in the “ touch not, 
taste not, handle not” pattern of conduct. Instead we are to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 
We know the fullness of God’s grace in Christ Jesus, therefore 
we should the more serve Him and glorify His name in all that 
we do. 


McGill University, W. STANFORD REID. 
Montreal, Canada. 





THE PROPHET MICAH AND HIS FAMOUS 
SAYING 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? (Micah vi. 8.) 


Tuis brief discourse is on a leading verse in the Book of Micah, 
one of the minor prophets, who records a great controversy 
which Jehovah has with His chosen people. It forms indeed 
the key verse of Micah’s prophecies. Some even regard it as 
the doctrinal key to the whole Old Testament, and, moreover, 
aver the saying to be “its grandest Ethical Utterance”’. It 
certainly gives us the very highest conception of the sovereignty 
and righteousness of God, with the sublimest standard of man’s 
duty towards God. 

At a critical period in the history of Israel God raised up 
three contemporaneous prophets to declare to His decadent 
rebellious people fiery expostulatory messages of warning, 
supplemented by heart-moving pleadings to resume their 
allegiance to Him. The messages dwell upon the awful guilt, 
perfidy, and danger of their moral and spiritual apostasy. 
Unless a national repentance takes place their wickedness will 
inevitably bring a terrible retribution. With these warnings are 
proclamations of the goodness and faithfulness of Jehovah, 
interwoven with glowing portraitures of the mercy He shews 
to the loyal and obedient, and of the future rejuvenation and 
transcendence of Israel as a nation. 

Of Micah himself little is known except that he was an 
inhabitant of Moresheth-Gath, a village in the maritime plain 
of Judah: that he prophesied during the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah, approximately 740-700 
B.c.; and that his contemporaries were Isaiah and Hosea. 

One thing, however, is certain; he was a child of pious 
parents. His name bears this out. In the East then, and as 
often now, names were given to children indicative of their 
parents’ desire regarding their future character and well-being. 
For instance, Isaiah means “‘ Jehovah is Saviour”; Hosea 
means “ Saviour ” (cf. Joshua); Micah means “ Who is like 
Jehovah?” A verse in the song of Moses gave him his name. 
It was sung after the deliverance of Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, and the triumphant crossing of the Red Sea. ‘“ Who is 
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like unto Thee, O Jehovah, among the gods, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises (mercies), doing wonders?” (Exod. 
xv. 11). Reared by such God-fearing parents, he grew up in the 
fear and the love of God, acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the Divine mercy, majesty and power manifested in the history 
of his people. His prophecies make this apparent. He was 
well versed in the ancient Scriptures: and had the root of the 
matter in him. 

The composition and arrangement of his oracles betray a 
remarkable unity and symmetry. In their substance and lan- 
guage they have naturally much in common with those of 
Isaiah and Hosea. They form a beautiful organic whole. 
“* Micah’s style is full, round, and perspicuous; his diction is 
pure and his parallelisms regular”. ‘“‘ His rhythm also is 
pleasing, with an occasional play upon words in order to gain 
the ear”. Contrastively they speak of wrath and love, of 
judgment and mercy, of disaster and restoration, urging repen- 
tance and faith. Assuredly he preached a balanced doctrine 
as became his calling. Thus the strain of his Oracles follow 
that of the Song which suggested his name, as also that of the 
Psalms sung and chanted by the Levite choir in the sanctuary. 

Lest any one might question his prophetic commission, Micah 
clearly makes it known: “ Truly I am full of power by the 
Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin ” (iii. 8). 

Now let us come to the consideration of Micah’s superlative 
saying: ‘‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” But first, we must note 
that his book is marked by three main divisions. Omitting the 
superscriptions, each begins with a clarion call to “ Hear”. 
The first extends to the end of chapter ii: “‘ Hear ye peoples, 
all of you: hearken O earth and all that therein is”. The 
second includes chapters iii, iv and v: “* Hear I pray you, ye 
heads of Jacob, and rulers of the house of Israel”. The third 
takes in chapters vi and vii: “* Hear ye now what Jehovah 
saith’. The calls at once are universal, national, and particular. 
No one is omitted. When God speaks He speaks to all without 
distinction. 

If we would apprehend rightly the force and the scope of 
this crucial saying we must interpret each of its four clauses in 
the light of its Old Testament usage. Firstly, then, what is 
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“* goodness” ? Generally, it is that which is commendable, 
whether morally, profitably, pleasantly, beautifully, whole- 
somely, kindly, always in contrast to badness in whatever way. 
The saying itself defines it religiously as justice, mercy, and 
humility in concordant action. 

Secondly, what is it “‘ to do justly’? The answer ostensibly 
is that which is in conformity with the truth and the right 
according to the holy law of God. This verily is fundamental, 
for it denotes likeness to God who made man in His own image. 
** All His ways are judgment: a God of truth, and without 
iniquity; just and right is He ” (Deut. xxxii. 4). 

Thirdly, what is it, “ to love mercy”? What mercy? Where 
is its norm to be seen? It shines at the Altar of sacrifice as the 
Covenant-love of God pardoning the sinner and reclaiming him 
to righteousness with new quickened life in the soul. There is 
none perfect other than this. To love mercy then is to recipro- 
cate the saving love of God, and manifest it in our lives to others 
by acts of compassion and helpfulness. 

Fourthly, what is it, “ to walk humbly with God”? Enoch 
sets the first example of this. Humility is a cardinal virtue, the 
precursor and preserver of all others. It acts as the negation of 
pride, self-reliance, and haughtiness of spirit. The proverb 
runs: “Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall’. We see humility even in God Who humbleth 
Himself to behold the things that are in heaven and earth; we 
witness it in the Incarnation, and in the life, work and death 
of Jesus, Who was always meek and lowly in heart. The apostolic 
injunction has to be observed: “ Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus . .. Who made Himself of no reputation 
and took upon Himself the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross ”’ (Phil. ii. 5-8). “* Piety and pride are not 
less opposed to each other than light and darkness.” 


Micah’s saying in no way encourages the idea of self-righteous- 
ness. It reflects the tenor of one in Leviticus, “ Ye shall be 
holy for I am holy”, and of another in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “ Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect’. Since this is utterly impossible apart from Divine 
grace and the help of the Holy Spirit, the would-be Christian 
is cast unconditionally upon what Christ accomplished for us 
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on the Cross and by His resurrection. Thus the saying convicts 
the sinner of his desperate need; but where there is conviction 
there is always with it a Divine invitation to come to Christ for 
mercy and succour. 


Now that we can apprehend the sense of the various clauses 
in Micah’s great statement, it becomes perfectly clear that 
together they represent the leading, or active, principles of the 
Atonement. These are the allied Divine sovereignty and 
goodness, justice and mercy, fidelity and truth which bring to 
the repentant and the believing remission of sin and guilt, and 
imputed and imparted justifying righteousness, the sequence of 
which is a new and abiding relationship with God. These 
efficacies are summed up in the terms redemption and recon- 
ciliation. The best theory of the Atonement we have in 2 
Corinthians v. 21: “ He hath made Him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” Words fail to describe the peace and comfort which 
follows this supreme intimation. 


This singular sentence of the prophet’s crystallizes the Old 
Testament Gospel into a Faithful Saying closely akin to the 
first of the Faithful Sayings in the Pastoral Epistles: “* Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 
Both are arresting religious formulas, soul-saving proverbs, 
jewels of sparkling brilliance, paramount aphorisms, and easily 
understood, the truth of which roots itself imperishably in the 
memory, and makes them worthy of all acceptation. 


Micah, however, was only repeating in his own way a similar 
aphorism from the book of Deuteronomy x. 12, 13. “ And 
now, Israel, what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to fear 
Jehovah thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and 
to serve Jehovah thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, to keep the commandments of Jehovah, and His statutes 
which I command thee this day for thy good?” 

Furthermore, Micah’s saying throws a bright illumination 
on the modus operandi of his ministry. It was from his intimate 
knowledge of the Pentateuch, and his awe-inspiring realization 
of the holiness of God, that he was led to rebuke so scathingly 
and unambiguously the idolatry of the masses, the moral 
degeneracy of their rulers, the apostasy of the priests, the cupidity 
of false prophets, and threaten Divine disaster on Samaria, 
Jerusalem and Lachish, if haply all would repent. For, while 
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God was of purer eyes than to look on iniquity, He willed not 
by His mercy the death of the sinner, but that he should turn to 
Him and live. Until there is a thorough conviction of sin, and 
of its malignity as a revolt against the goodness and covenant- 
love of God, men’s ears remain deaf to the gracious invitation 
of the atoning mercy of the Saviour. It is by the fear of God 
that men depart from evil, even as it is by mercy and truth that 
iniquity is purged. 

The soul of the prophet grieved exceedingly over the way- 
wardness of the people. Was he not by race one of them? He 
yearned over the distress of the poor, the oppressed, and the 
downcast. Hence what a hard, trying, even dangerous task he 
had to carry out! Yet how directly, fearlessly, and bravely he 
kept voicing the word given him to declare! For those whom 
he censured, although he did so in love for them, resented 
bitterly the exposure of their evildoing, and even sought to 
take his life. We learn this from Jeremiah xxvi. 17-19. But 
the Lord used the king to thwart their evil design. Many of 
our present-day preachers would do well here to imitate Micah’s 
courage and fear not the enmity of their hearers, and perhaps 
their vengeance. The Lord’s work should be done in the Lord’s 
way: “ The kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe 
in the Gospel ” (Mark i. 15). 


Two things energized the prophet’s faith. There remained a 
remnant of God-fearing people in the land, a holy seed, a 
“seven thousand” who had never bowed the knee to Baal. 
These formed the true Church, or Qahal, of God. Amid the 
general declension it had not perished, and it never would. 
Again, like the patriarchs, he saw Christ’s day afar off and was 
glad. The Law and the Sacrifices looked for their fulfilment 
in Him. Isaiah had the same vision, and spoke of the atoning 
work of the Suffering Servant, but Micah predicted the exact 
birthplace of the Messiah, which the event verified. “‘ But thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah (giving its ancient and modern name), 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall He come forth that is to be Ruler in Israel, whose 
goings have been from of old, from everlasting ” (v. 2). 

On Him Micah anchored his faith. He it was who should 
redeem Israel, and make the nation a joy in the earth. Of this, 
the imperishableness of the Qahal was an earnest or pledge. It 
witnessed that the Divine design in the calling of Israel to be a 
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blessing to all nations could not fail. That was sure and 
steadfast. On God’s part it admitted of no repentance or change. 
For ever His word is settled in heaven and His faithfulness unto 
all generations. 

Accordingly to the Qahal Micah particularly addressed his 
prophecies of the future rejuvenation of Israel, and the latter 
glory of God’s chosen people. “In the last days the mountain 
of the House of the Lord shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and many 
nations shall go and say, Come ye and let us go to the mountain 
of the Lord: and He will teach us His ways, and we will walk 
in His paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the Law and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem’ . . . for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it” (iv. 1-4). These apocalyptic addresses 
are certainly momentous. They focus thought on the majesty 
of God Who is glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders. Truth and righteousness shall ultimately prevail over 
sin and iniquity. Then shall the will of God be done on earth 
as it is done in Heaven: when all shall do justly, love mercy 
and walk humbly with their God. 

Behold then the rare beauty and remarkable symmetry of 
these prophecies. Their orderly relation and mutual con- 
sistency, fully attest their organic unity. All are God-breathed, 
“are words that do good to them that walk uprightly ”. 
Accordingly, they can only be morally and spiritually inter- 
preted. Yet there are still some who fatuously allege that the 
book of Micah is a composite work. Such are blind to its 
Divine origin and inspired excellence. They allege that 
certain sections are interpolations, or later additions, which 
somehow have crept into the text. Chapters vi and vii are 
said to be post-exilic writings, and the final three verses simply 
“a hopeful editorial appendix”. Alas! The famous saying 
then is not Micah’s but that of an anonymous scribe. 

This appendix, however, guarantees the authenticity of the 
whole book, for herein written expressly is Micah’s signature 
and seal to his collections of Oracles, viz., “‘ Who-is-like-unto- 
Jehovah?” 

Let us read the appendix. See in it a final lyric strophe, a 
culmination and summary of the doctrine and spirit of the 
prophecies, and a grand doxology ascribing praise and glory to 


? Cf. Isaiah ii, 2-4. 
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God for His infinite goodness, His incomparable justice, and 
His immeasurable mercy and truth. 


Who is a God like unto Thee that pardoneth iniquity, 

And passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His heritage? 

He retaineth not His anger for ever, 

Because He delighteth in mercy. 

He will turn again, He will have compassion upon us, He will subdue 
our iniquities; 

And Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. 

Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob and the mercy to Abraham, 

Which Thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. 


For comfort, consolation and assurance there is everything 
here that a seeking sinner requires, peace to the conscience, joy 
to the heart, and satisfaction to the reason. 


Two comments may be made on the Doxology. The first is 
that it is based on the classic doctrinal passage of Exodus xxxiv. 
5-7, where Jehovah proclaims to Moses the glory of His name 
through the infinite riches of His grace. 


Jehovah, the Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in grace and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, and transgression and sin, and will by no means clear the 


guilty. 


Have we not in this proclamation all the efficacies of the 
Atonement? 


The second comment is that we can read clearly in the 
Doxology a digest of the one hundred and forty-fifth Psalm, 
which is one of pure praise and adoration, and has a parallel 
in the one hundred and third Psalm. Being an alphabetical 
Psalm and one to be specially memorized, it follows that Micah 
could recite and sing this song equally with the song of Moses 
which taught him his theology. Briefly it says: 


Great is Jehovah, and His greatness is unsearchable. Generation 
after generation shall praise His works, and speak of the glorious 
honour of His majesty, while also they will declare the might of His 
terrible acts. Always shall men abundantly utter the memory of His 
great goodness and sing of His righteousness. Jehovah is gracious, 
full of compassion and His tender mercies are over all His works. 


To Micah, God’s pardoning of sin shines supremely as the 
Miracle of miracles. It exceeds in wonder all His other works. 
He beholds in it the beauty—the pleasantness—of Jehovah. 
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How great is its mystery! It forms the secret of His covenant, 
the secret of His tabernacle, where in times of trouble He hides 
his people. No one can sufficiently relate all the manifold 
benefits of His mercy. 


Depth of mercy! can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 
Can my God His wrath forbear? 
Me, the chief of sinners, spare? 


Scripture everywhere echoes an absolute affirmative. He 
retaineth not His anger for ever, He delighteth in mercy. “ He 
that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.” 
“* The Lord redeemeth the soul of His servants, and none that 
trusteth in Him shall be held guilty ” (Psalm xxxiv. 22, R.V.). 
“The Lord is righteous in all His ways, and merciful in all His 
works ” (Psalm cxlv. 17). ‘“‘ As the heaven is high above the 
earth, so great is His mercy toward them that fear Him. As 
far as the east is from the West, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us ” (Psalm ciii. 11, 12). 


Micah uses three different words to describe the wonderful- 
ness of the way in which God pardons sin. The first word is 
nasa, which in Exodus xxxiv. 7 and in Psalm xxxii. | is translated 
“forgiveness”. It denotes the lifting up and taking away of 
sin, a work done by God Himself. This He did through His 
eternal Son Who in the fullness of time became the Lamb of God 
to bear away the sin of the world (John i. 29). In Psalm xxxii. 1 
the parallel to nasa is the covering of sin which took place at 
the Mercy Seat. ‘“‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.” 


The second word is “ passeth-by ”, an act reminiscent of the 
Passover, when on that fateful night, the sprinkling of the blood 
of the paschal lamb on the lintels and sideposts of their doorways 
saved the Israelites from the avenging angel, and brought 
deliverance to them from the bondage of Egypt. 


The third word is “ subdue”. ‘* He will subdue our iniqui- 
ties ”, or, as the R.V. has it: “‘ He will tread our iniquities under 
foot’. Mercy is many-sided in its operations. There are no 
restrictions, modifications, or qualifications to it. ‘“* Mercy 
breaks the power of cancelled sin and sets the sinner free.” 
Christ is made unto us wisdom and righteousness with (te—kai) 
sanctification and redemption (1 Cor. i. 30). Mercy is new 
every morning. Mercy is daily added to mercy to mortify the 
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roots of innate evil, so that the Christian might “‘ be holy and 
without blame before Him in love”. Hence “ He delighteth 
in mercy ”’. 

The extent of His delight is shewn in that all the sins of His 
people are cast into the depths of the sea. There is no more 
remembrance of them. “Their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more” (Heb. x. 17). ‘“* Who therefore shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather 
that is risen again, Who is even at the right hand of God, to make 
intercession for us ” (Rom. viii. 33, 34). 

Furthermore, Micah’s hope is that of the Church universal. 
He voices the glad and confident assurance that since God is 
omnipotent and faithful to His word the triumph of righteous- 
ness on earth is absolutely certain. ‘‘ God will perform the 
truth to Jacob and the mercy to Abraham which He swore unto 
the fathers from the days of old.” The Church will yet be 
delivered from the dominion of the Evil One, even as Israel was 
delivered by the mighty intervention of Jehovah in the years of 
Moses. “ The earth shall yet be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


O come, O come, Immanuel, 
And ransom captive Israel, 

That mourns in lonely exile here, 
Until the Son of God appear. 
Rejoice, rejoice, Immanuel 

Shall come to thee, O Israel. 

In Micah’s famous saying, with these concluding verses of 
his book forming its magnificent corollary, the gospel according 
to Micah is recorded in such plain language that no one could 
possibly misunderstand it. That was seven centuries before the 
time of Christ. If this seems wonderful, the same gospel was 
declared during the previous seven centuries at least. Though 
written in symbols, and prefigured in types, yet its spirit and 
its truth, as witness the Psalms, were well known to the godly 
and the upright. This fact alone should act as a powerful 
deterrent on those whose delight is to pick the Old Testament 
to pieces: and serve as a powerful stimulant to the faith of those 
who believe in the inerrancy of the Law, the Psalms, and the 
Prophets which speak unitedly of Christ as their fulfilment. 


Edinburgh. T. TORRANCE. 
























THE REFORMED FAITH AND MENTAL 
HEALTH? 


THE study of man from God’s point of view is a theological 
procedure. The psychological field is man from man’s point 
of view. The information is gained by observation, but the 
significance of the observed facts is a matter of interpretation. 
The bare facts are sufficiently difficult to obtain. Correct inter- 
pretation is even more difficult. Since our interpretation of 
anything that touches man closely is strongly coloured by our 
conception of the meaning of life and-of the true goals of man, 
it is inevitable that psychological theory should vary according 
to the basic philosophical assumptions of the psychologists who 
theorize. Students of human behaviour come closest to agreeing 
when they confine themselves to the study of observable pheno- 
mena and evaluate them on a pragmatic basis. When it comes 
to stating causes in unequivocal terms, opinions become widely 
divergent and even experimental evidence is subject to varieties 
of interpretations. 

The fact that there is no fully developed school of Christian 
psychology may be a tribute to the restraint of Christian 
psychologists in refraining from premature attempts to fill the 
gaps in our knowledge. On the other hand, the Christian who 
would study this field may feel some lack of guidance in the 
process of collecting from the various schools of thought the 
data which seem to make sense. 

Some of the schools are concerned with only a narrow field 
of human experience, while others attempt to embrace the whole 
of human experience, and in the process, develop their own 
philosophical interpretations. While none of the schools hold 
completely exclusive theories, they may be grouped according 
to the emphasis which they place on the various factors influ- 
encing personality development. 

The constitutional group emphasize hereditary aspects and 
particularly the physical make-up of the individual; the bio- 
social group emphasize particularly the cultural influences to 
which the individual is subjected from infancy onward; the 
psychoanalytic group emphasize the instinctual drives which 
must be satisfied and which may become distorted by the 
restrictions imposed by the culture. The school of Psycho- 






1 A paper read at the second annual Canadian Calvinistic Conference, held 
at Hamilton, Ontario, in 1951, 
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biology is a school of catholic tests which seeks to weigh all 
possible factors and influences. Within each of these schools, 
there are differences of emphasis. Some on the one hand stress 
the deterministic nature of man’s existence and behaviour, while 
others apparently believe in man’s ability, through insight and 
education, to direct his own progress to better adjustment and 
better mental health. Are we to believe, with one author, that 
“‘ the conduct through life of what we call our ego is essentially 
passive and that we are ‘ lived’ by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces”, or with the Mental Hygienists that not only personal 
peace, but also international peace, can be achieved by the 
dissemination of mental health principles? 

Many orthodox Christians, including many of the Reformed 
Faith, believe that Psychiatry and Psychology are immoral 
and anti-christian. This charge can hardly be laid to the 
scientific observations made by psychiatrists or psychologists 
though it may be sustained against some of the interpretations 
put forward. Religious people, however, could make a more 
valid objection to psychiatric practice, namely, that it avoids moral 
and religious issues. Aside from the group who were openly 
anti-religious, the majority of psychiatrists and psychologists 
(and this includes believing Christians) have nominally taken 
the stand that they should not let their views on religious 
matters enter into the observation or treatment of people any 
more than would a medical or surgical specialist. They have 
felt that it was their business to deal with mental processes and 
not with goals and values. A psychiatrist might feel that his 
patient needed more faith, or a purpose in life, but he would not 
feel that he should direct him to a specific object for that faith, 
or to an objective for the purpose. In spite of this nominal 
attitude, however, it is unlikely that many psychotherapists have 
been able entirely to free themselves of moral judgments, or to 
avoid interjecting many of their own views and attitudes. There 
have been schools of therapy where positive suggestion and 
persuasion have been used in an effort to mobilize the moral 
forces within the individual to assist him in making positive 
adjustments to his situation. A few years ago these fell into 
disrepute. Recently, there has been a tendency to seek a 
rapprochement between Psychiatry and Religion and several 
articles have appeared in journals of psychiatry and psychology 
emphasizing the importance of goals and values in the adjust- 
ment of the individual. I think that this must have grown, at 
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least in part, from a recognition of the weakness of a therapy 
which could not answer the question, “‘ Why should I struggle 
for better adjustment ?” nor rely on any other motivation than 
biological satisfaction. 

Suppose then that we accept the importance of goals and 
values. What specific goals and values contribute most to 
mental health? There is no scientific answer, i.e., we have no 
valid statistics on which to base an answer. The best we can 
do is to describe what we mean by “ mental health ’”, examine 
the means by which it is impaired or destroyed, and infer the 
means of acquiring or maintaining it. 

There are many definitions of mental health, but all agree in 
stressing (a) the efficient adjustment of the individual to the 
world around him so that he may be secure and may obtain 
satisfaction; (b) smoothness of adjustment to other people. 
It might be summed up as the ability to get along in the world, 
satisfying our needs, with a minimum of distress to ourselves 
and others. More idealistic authors will add a positive note of 
warm relationships with other people, and achievement for the 
common good. Mental health may also be interpreted in terms 
of levels of expected maturity. Attitudes and behaviour which 
are compatible with good mental health in children may not be 
compatible with good mental health in young adults and still 
less in older adults. When we see adults with childish goals, 
childish efficiency, lack of control and poor direction of energies, 
we feel that they are immature and not in good mental health. 

The energy for our development comes from within. Develop- 
ment itself may be stimulated, retarded or distorted by influences 
from the world around us. Freud describes the human situation 
as due to the interaction of three factors: 

(a) Our own need for satisfaction and security; 

(6) A potentially hostile environment which threatens us or thwarts 
our striving; 

(c) A society evolved to protect us from the non-human environ- 
ment, but which also threatens and thwarts us by making its 
own demands and imposing its own restrictions." 

The picture presented is a rather gloomy one in that primitive 
man is threatened and thwarted by the forces of Nature and 
civilized man is threatened and thwarted by social pressure. 


1 This describes the situation in which natural man finds himself. If he 
recognizes God at all, it is as part of the hostile environment to be appeased and 
bargained with. 
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Not only that, but he is also subject to divisive and conflicting 
elements within himself. It is interesting that Freud, who 
approached the study of man from an atheistic assumption, 
came so close to the Christian viewpoint as to speak of the Life 
(Erotic) and Death (Thanatic) forces within the individual. 


He was also close to the scriptural view in his emphasis on 
disturbances of the inner life as causes of disordered conduct. 
It was partly because the religious thought of his time was 
placing so much emphasis on moral rules rather than inner 
change that he met so much opposition from ecclesiastical 
quarters. Much less attention was paid to the fact that his 
whole emphasis was on the biological aspect of man’s nature, 
tacitly denying the spiritual aspect. 

The Freudian school is not, and never has been, representative 
of psychiatric or psychological opinion. On the other hand, 
many of the Freudian ideas have been widely adopted and it is 
probable that those which have been so adopted are sufficiently 
true that they will remain a part of psychiatric thinking in- 
definitely. 


One idea which stems from Freudian doctrine is the concept 
of the infant as essentially egocentric and egotistical. It seems 
that in the very nature of things the infant must be an egotist. 
Because of his limited awareness of the world around him, his 
sensations and functions constitute his whole world-experience 
for a short period after birth. As he gradually becomes more 
aware of other individuals about him, he becomes less self- 
centred in his awareness but more conscious of self as an entity 
in competition with others. Only gradually through the process 
of acculturation does he learn to limit his strivings for his own 
satisfaction. He accepts such limitation originally in the 
interests of his own security. That is, in order to feel secure 
with those persons on whom he is dependent he has to accept the 
limitations which they impose and to attempt to fulfil their 
expectations of him. If he accepts such limitations he gives up 
some pleasure of satisfaction in return for the comfort of 
security.? 


2 In a sense this is the way in which the religious life usually begins. We obey 
the Commandments in order to attain the security of heaven or to escape the 
pains of hell. This I would call the “ infantile ” conception of religion, not by 
way of being derogatory, but to indicate that it is only the initial step and does 
not approach in spiritual maturity the obedience motivated by love: “If ye 
love me ye will keep my commandments ”. 
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The first step away from an egocentric existence is the mere 
recognition of the existence of other persons. The second step 
is the development of an outgoing response to the one who 
nurtured, first in response to satisfaction (e.g., feeding, cuddling), 
secondly in response to security. This may be thought of as a 
precursor, or an infantile form, of love. This out-going response 
in turn brings out a show of appreciation or approval from the 
parental figure which in turn gives pleasure to the infant. In 
this way the rudiments of mutual appreciation and emotional 
exchange are formed. 

With expanding contacts the child meets more potential 
sources of pleasure and pain. In order to gain a certain amount 
of pleasure and to avoid an undue amount of pain, he has to 
develop a working relationship with others or a compromise. 
This is the basis of social morality and involves a practical, 
though not an intellectual, recognition of the principle that the 
individual must limit his demands on others or co-operate with 
others so that they will limit their demands on him or co- 
operate with him. Even a child of three may be heard to 
propose, “I can play with your wagon and you can play with 
my kiddy car ”’.? 

In the process of development, as the child becomes more 
self-conscious he becomes more “ psychological”, i.e., he 
begins to obtain pleasure and pain from psychological experi- 
ences as well as from biological experiences. One of the most 
satisfying of these appears to be the experience of exercising 
power over others. The will to power may be seen prominently 
in the trials of strength which take place in the temper tantrum 
stage—normally somewhere between three and five years of age. 
In many people this drive remains prominent in their behaviour 
throughout their lives. 

The opposition and the demands of the environment at 
times enforce submission on the individual so that his life 
becomes a varied pattern of dominance in some situations and 
submission in others. For healthy development a balance 


1Morality, in this sense of recognition of mutual rights and responsibilities, 
thus seems to be a purely natural development of common sense in interpersonal 
relations. It is, therefore, almost incredible that we fall so far short of achieving 
it in our society. Is it because we lack the degree of social judgment necessary to 
accept the principle, or the personal discipline to obey it? Certainly adequate 
lip service is paid to the so-called ‘“* Golden Rule ” without corresponding fervour 
in application. And yet this principle involves nothing more than might be 
expected of mature, sensible pagans. 
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between these two attitudes is required. The child who is always 
permitted to dominate the situation develops a distorted per- 
sonality and so does the child who is always forced to submit. 
This does not imply that discipline should be inconsistent but 
means that in any situation there is a time to allow freedom of 
action and a time to set limits. We have to keep in mind that 
we wish the child to learn to be either aggressive or submissive 
as is appropriate to the situation. The ability to change réles 
is essential to social living." 

During the period of childhood a set of standards is developed 
within the child himself. ‘‘ Good” is applied to those con- 
ditions which actually or potentially bring pleasure, “ evil” to 
those which bring pain. From a series of experiences over a 
period of years the standards are incorporated as automatic 
responses. The set of standards which has been incorporated 
into the personality on the basis of the pleasure-pain principle 
is known in psychology as “ the super-ego ”’, and by some is 
equated to the conscience. It is easily seen that the character 
and strength of the super-ego will have been determined by the 
character and intensity of the early demands and restrictions 
imposed on the individual, good or bad, weak or strong. 
Therefore it depends on the attitudes of those persons who 
enforced the standards in the first place. The built-in standards, 
or the super-ego, continue to influence the individual even after 
he has become more independent and adopted other, possibly 
even contradictory, standards of his own, so that when he acts 
contrary to the super-ego, even in accord with his best judgment, 
he may suffer distress. 

Since there is both a threatening and a promising aspect to 
almost all life situations the child is likely to experience a feeling 
of ambivalence in any situation until he has learned to evaluate 
it in one way or the other, i.e., preponderantly dangerous or 
preponderantly satisfying. In the neurotic we see an inability 
to resolve this ambivalence. For example, the neurotic may be 
experiencing feelings of love, dependence and resentment toward 
another person all at the same time. He may resolve his conflict 
by denying one or more of the incompatible feelings and by 
repressing them or he may vacillate between these feelings, being 


1 While we link dominance with a sense of power, apparent submission in 
subtle ways may be used to gain power, as is seen in the sense of obligation or 
dependence which the apparently dominant person often feels to the apparently 
submissive one. 
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at one time very affectionate and at another openly hostile. He 
has to learn to accept the unacceptable but to throw his weight 
on the side of the emotion which he feels to be compatible with 
his general outlook.! 

The person whose relationships with others tend on the whole 
to bring him satisfaction and security and who develops a con- 
sistent out-going response tends in time to enter into the feelings 
of others so that a real love develops. (Cf. 1 John iv. 19, “* We 
love Him because He first loved us.’’) Sullivan defines real 
love as follows: ** When the satisfaction or security of another 
person becomes as significant to one as is one’s own satisfaction 
and security, then the state of love exists.” Sullivan states that 
this kind of love normally begins in the pre-adolescent period. 
However, judged by his criterion, many people never know 
what real love is and many more find themselves regressing 
from time to time to the more infantile type. 

We may summarize the requirements for the healthy develop- 
ment of the child as follows: 


Love, in the sense of dependable nurture, recognition and approval. 


Discipline, in the sense of the gradual channelling of effort into the 
channels which will be most rewarding in the long run, with the 
elimination of activities which are not acceptable, and with gradual 
transition to self-discipline. 


Opportunity to learn as many of the skills in living as possible so 
that the child may gain confidence, develop resourcefulness and 
ultimately achieve independence. 


The lack of love in early life may lead to feelings of worth- 
lessness, feelings of guilt, or, on the other hand, a narrow self- 
love due to the fact that the individual has never known the 
warm exchange of feeling in being loved and giving love. The 
lack of discipline means lack of direction and leaves the individual 
to be driven by impulses of the moment and by the ever changing 
influences of the environment. This is associated with inner 


1 A teen-age child may feel a strong urge to independent action and may 
resent he restrictions imposed by parents. At the same time because of filial 
love and duty he may feel guilty. He is, therefore, in a conflict within himself, 
but it is a natural and “ normal ”’ conflict. However, it is a conflict which must 
be resolved. He may attempt this by taking one side of the conflict and rebelling 
or by taking the other side and submitting. However, neither of these solutions 
bring comfort. If his parents are wise enough to allow him increasing freedom 
of action and at the same time to help him to assume responsibility for his 
actions, he will eventually achieve independence and see his relationship to his 
parents in a new light. Many people never value their parents properly until 
they have achieved their own independence. 
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insecurity and leads to erratic conduct. The lack of oppor- 
tunity results in a person who is restricted in experience, un- 
resourceful and fearful of new experience. 

The foregoing, while far from a complete discussion, may 
serve to indicate how distortions in feeling, thinking and 
action, may arise as a result of unfavourable influences during 
the developmental period. It is important also to realize that 
differences in endowment, in inherited biological make-up, 
render individuals more or less capable of coping with the various 
vicissitudes which they meet at the various stages of develop- 
ment. 

It has been stated, with good reason, that the two main goals 
of human beings are satisfaction and security. In actual 
experience the circumstances of life and the reactions of other 
people frequently block our satisfaction and threaten our 
security, with resulting frustrations or fears. In such situations, 
we may develop hostility and resentment. The lack of ability 
to choose an attitude or course of action because of uncertain 
standards or of overwhelming threats or promises brings con- 
flicts. Fear, frustration and conflict are inevitable in human 
existence and, if not too intense, are actually stimulating to 
personality growth. However, unless there is some secure 
element in our life that is not going to be changed by changing 
circumstances, and unless we have developed ways of using 
our resources effectively and accepting our restrictions grace- 
fully, we develop anxiety and experience distress. Severe 
anxiety is the most intolerable of human experiences and there- 
fore our natural tendency is to develop defences against it. 
Most of these involve some degree of self-deception which is 
apparent in such manoeuvres as wishful thinking or phantasy, 
denial, projection, rationalization. The child’s reaction to an 
accusation shows the incipient tendency which may become 
fixed in the adult, e.g., “I did not” (denial), “ you did” 
(projection). The child may recognize these defences as 
deceptions but by the time he reaches adult life he may deceive 
even himself. Therapy often consists largely in bringing the 
patient to the point where he can bear to look at the situation 
as it really is. When he can do this, we say he has developed 
“ insight ”’. 

The concern of Mental Hygiene is to prevent development of 
such distortions of human personality as have been mentioned. 
The concern of Psychiatry is to correct them when they have 
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developed. Both are interested in the development of a healthy 
pattern of life either from infancy or from a “‘ fresh start ” made 
by an ailing adult. The goal of such development is a state 
which may be described by the rather vague term “ maturity ”’. 
The mature man differs from the immature man in many ways, 
including the ability to control his impulses and to act in terms 
of what is best in the long run. The one outstanding character- 
istic of the mature man is his greater ability to get away from 
self-interest and to take an objective outlook. He is able to 
evaluate things for their own value and not just for their effect 
on himself. The ability to be objective makes for greater calm 
and better judgment since the individual is not constantly in- 
volved with personal fears and frustrations. The mature man 
has some conception of law and order in the universe and 
accepts the processes of the external world as something which 
he must learn to understand. He realizes that he may learn in 
a small way to control some of these processes and to adjust to 
others, but that there is no point in rebelling against “‘ the nature 
of things’. He accepts the inevitable but he does not accept 
every event that occurs to him as being inevitable. He recog- 
nizes his own errors in adjustment but seeks to correct them 
rather than impotently to bemoan them or condemn himself 
for them. He is humble in that he is willing to face his own 
frailty and proneness to error and to egotism, but he has a sense 
of dignity in recognizing that he has a place in the scheme of 
things which only he can fill in his own individual way. He 
accepts other people as having the same essence as himself 
though there may be those less fortunate or more fortunate in 
their realizable potential and freedom from distortion. 

How does one arrive at a mature outlook? It is likely that 
some inherit greater capacity for becoming mature than others. 
Then there is example, training, the “‘ accidental ”’ influences, 
and the practice of wholesome attitudes. It is unlikely that 
anyone ever becomes fully mature and it seems quite evident 
that even the most mature have their lapses from time to time. 
If, however, a man recognizing his own egocentricity were to 
seek to develop greater maturity, he might proceed by first 
trying to face the situation (his own nature, other people and 
the world about him) as it is without distorting the picture to 
make himself more comfortable. Then he might proceed to 
picture for himself a goal to be achieved. Perhaps the greatest 
goal that the natural man has ever set for himself is “‘ the good 
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life ’°—self-discipline and self-realization, with the accomplish- 
ment of a maturity such as has been described above. 


The importance of keeping one’s eye on a goal rather than on 
one’s own imperfect performances is borne out by studies in 
suggestion. A good illustration is provided by the method 
employed by Nicolaides, a teacher of drawing, who instructed 
his pupils to study the subject to be drawn so intently that they 
might almost feel the contours and the texture of it. Without 
ever taking their eyes from the subject to look at their drawing 
pads, they were to draw, letting their hands automatically 
reproduce what their eyes saw. The first attempts were scarcely 
recognizable but, with practice of this method, the student 
ultimately could represent the subject with far greater reality 
than would have been possible if he had carefully traced its 
form. Similarly, in broader spheres of life, man’s conduct tends 
to reproduce automatically the things which have most reality 
to him inwardly. 


This may sound to you as though man can save his own soul, 
psychologically speaking. Actually, from the psychological 
point of view, the outlook is very dark. Inherent in the Freudian 
theory and in other psychological theories is a profound 
pessimism which is expressed in the doctrine of psychological 
determinism. According to this theory, the life of the individual 
constitutes a causal series, i.e., any action at any time is deter- 
mined by the whole history of the individual and even of his 
ancestors and by the forces playing upon him at the time. This 
being so, he has no choice as to his behaviour. Not even the 
most rigid interpretation of the doctrine of Predestination 
could present such a gloomy outlook. The psychologist, 
however, is faced with the practical fact that man must be 
held accountable for his actions. Therefore, he must take 
account of the possibility of choice in any situation. How 
determinism and choice can co-exist is no clearer to the psycho- 
logist than to the theologian. 


The fact that man does not lift himself by his own bootstraps 
is borne out by man’s lack of progress towards a mature outlook 
in spite of the fact that the principles of the good life have been 
taught for centuries. The explanation for this may be found 
in man’s universal egotism which Niebuhr has equated with 
sin (independence of God). This appeals to me as the most 
reasonable psychological explanation of the doctrine of Original 
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Sin, for it is a characteristic which is inborn, universal and 
always operative. 

The Scriptures insist that we must face the fact of our sinful 
nature—a primary principle of Mental Health. I wonder if 
David was not showing acquaintance with the procedure of 
modern depth-psychology when he prayed, “ Search me and 
see if there be any sinful way in me”. This sounds as though 
he were asking God to cleanse him even of the sin of which he 
was not conscious. 


On the other hand, one sometimes gets the impression that 
the adherents of the Reformed Faith are too preoccupied with 
the sinfulness of man. The doctrine of total depravity has 
meant to some that everything in man is totally evil—his 
affections, his intelligence, his very body. Yet, if that man is 
converted, though his affections may have a different object 
and his intelligence and his body may be used for different 
purposes, they may have shown no change in their mode of 
functioning.! When St. Paul states, “* In my flesh there dwelleth 
no good ”’, I wonder if he is not using good in the positive sense, 
that is, there is absence of good, rather than necessarily presence 
of evil. It seems to me that we have to think of the various 
aspects of the personality aside from the central self as non- 
moral. If the central self is evil, all will be evil. If the central 
self is good, all will be good. 


In this life, however, the central self is never totally good 
(i.e., free from egotism) and what good there is, is never totally 
in control. That is why complete maturity and complete 
sanctification are never attained. An appreciation of this fact 
would do much to correct the perfectionism which is all too 
common and which is devastating to mental health. By perfec- 
tionism, I do not mean a desire to be perfect but an inner 
demand for immediate perfection in every detail. Such a state 
of mind cannot fail to cause constant and profound distress. 
It is as, one author has put it, an attempt “to play God”. 
People who suffer from this malady are chronic doubters. They 
leave nothing to the grace of God but must demonstrate to 
themselves their acceptability. It is interesting that when these 
characteristics develop to the degree that the individual must 
come for psychiatric help, the symptoms are those of obsessions 


1 I am not now considering the probability that even mental and physical 
function may improve with improved spiritual health. 
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and compulsions, very suggestive of the rituals employed to 
expiate the gods. 

A sense of imperfection may give rise to guilt. The feeling 
of guilt appears to be a normal human experience and people 
who appear to be incapable of feeling guilt are described as 
psychopathic personalities. However, there is a difference 
between healthy guilt and pathological guilt. The former is the 
normal reaction to a known breach of standards. The latter 
is a haunting uneasiness which is not related to any particular 
misdemeanour and for which the sufferer can ascribe no known 
cause.! In many cases it has been attributed to a chronic feeling 
of parental disapproval in childhood or to a feeling of separation 
from the parent for which, in some way, the child felt responsible. 
One wonders how much of the uneasiness of mankind may be 
attributable to the unconscious sense of separation from the 
Heavenly Father. 

The remedy for guilt when there has been a real offence is 
forgiveness and reconciliation. In some cases which one sees 
clinically, however, the sense of guilt appears to have arisen 
from a misapprehension of the situation and in some way or 
other the person must be made to feel acceptable. 

When the problem of guilt in relation to God is solved, the 
Christian will find a great source of strength in the doctrine of 
the Sovereignty of God. This is the ultimate security. Any of 
the sources of security which are available to man outside of a 
religious faith are susceptible to change—health, wealth, friends, 
reputation. The highest source of security available to the pagan 
is the cultivation of his own character, but even this has its 
limitations. Under a stress which overwhelms him, man looks 
for absolute assurance of some kind and without faith, and 
particularly faith in an absolutely reliable person, he cannot 
get it. 

My own belief in God as a Person who has a personal 
relationship with each believer is strengthened by what I know 
of psychology. It is generally accepted that the field of inter- 
personal relationships is the most important, and in fact, the 
entire field of interest in the study of human behaviour. It 
seems unlikely then that the highest human experience could 
be other than in a Supreme Interpersonal relationship. 


1 The sufferer in an attempt to explain the feeling may ascribe it to a cause 
which is either not a real cause or not an adequate cause, 
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I have mentioned before that the focus of attention is an 
important factor in changing character. The Reformed Faith 
is avowedly God-centred. If it has any transforming power, it 
owes it to this fact. I venture to suggest that the psychological 
mechanism employed by the Holy Spirit in the process of 
sanctification is similar to that described above. For con- 
firmation, I turn again to St. Paul: “ Beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, we are transformed into His image from 
glory to glory”. 


St. Thomas, Ontario. B. H. MCNEEL. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ! 


PROFESSOR CARNELL, Of Fuller Theological Seminary, has established 
himself in America as one of the leading younger apologists for a conserva- 
tive evangelical position. To his previous works, An Introduction to 
Christian Apologetics, and The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, he has now 
added a full-scale Philosophy of the Christian Religion, in which he con- 
siders the various alternatives to the Christian faith, and states his own 
belief in the rationality as well as the truth of Biblical Christianity. The 
work is distinguished not only by its scholarship, but by its boldness and 
independence in thought and expression, and if allowance is made for 
the “*‘ Americanisms ” of style and spelling, it will be found an impressive 
as well as an interesting study. 

Basically, the position for which Professor Carnell stands is that Biblical 
Christianity is the one philosophy which can measure up to the moral and 
spiritual as well as the intellectual demands of our nature. Other systems 
have been suggested, varying from a simple Hedonism and Marxism on 
the one hand to Roman Catholicism and Dialectical Theology on the 
other. But all of them fail when they are subjected to the tests of ration- 
ality and experience. The Biblical and Reformed faith offers the only 
coherent explanation of life and fulfilment of human need, and it is to 
that faith that the author invites his readers to turn. 

With the general conclusion of the work, and with the spirit in which 
it is conceived and written, there can be no quarrel. The author has 
a genuine desire to lead men to the truth in Christ, and he rightly per- 
ceives both the inadequacy of other systems and the ultimate sufficiency 
of the Christian faith. But while this may be admitted, it is still the case 
that the book leaves us with three questions, and even doubts, which 
threaten, if not the thesis itself, at least the method of its presentation. 

First, and on the philosophical level on which Dr. Carnell himself 
argues, it may be asked whether it is really demonstrated that the Biblical 
epistemology is logically and metaphysically secure. Certainly, the 
weaknesses in other explanations are clearly and cogently exposed. But 
the fact that other systems are false does not of itself prove that the 
so-called Biblical system is true. And from the philosophical standpoint 
there are undoubted difficulties in the way of Christian belief to which 
no very satisfactory solution is here offered. 

A second point is perhaps even more serious, and it concerns the basic 
presupposition of the author that the truth of the Christian revelation is 
verifiable by human reason. Now with the exception of a few extremists 
no one would affirm that Christianity is irrational or contrary to reason. 
When God uses human words, for example, the words do not bear a 
capricious or esoteric meaning. To that extent a certain measure of 
rational understanding is indispensable to a genuine Christian faith. But 


1 A Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By Edward John Carnell, Th.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Apologetics, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
California. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 
523 pp. $6.00.) 
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does that mean that the human reason is a tribunal to which even the 
divine revelation must be submitted and by which it can and must be 
judged? Or is it the case that the divine message so far transcends the 
finite and fallen human reason that a rational investigation and appraisal 
of its content does not contribute greatly to a true understanding or 
apprehension of it? On the former view, the reason of man seems to be 
regarded as an absolute to which even God Himself is subject: on the latter, 
it is to the reason of God as the true absolute that human reason must 
conform. 

A third and final point arises out of the second, and that is the legitimacy 
of the apologetic task as attempted in this volume. Of course, if the 
Christian revelation does conform necessarily to the requirements of 
human rationality, then its truth can be substantiated by rational enquiry. 
That is the assumption upon which the author himself works, and if they 
can accept his arguments, his book may have a certain usefulness for those 
who share his assumption. But the difficulties still remain, first, that 
Christianity cannot in fact be demonstrated like a geometrical theorem, 
and second, that if God has confounded the wise of this world, if the 
rationality of Christianity is a rationality of faith, the enterprise has no 
evangelical foundation and is foredoomed to an ultimate failure. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BROMILEY. 


HOLINESS AND THE KESWICK MOVEMENT? 


Except that these two books centre on the common theme of sanctifica- 
tion, they are almost completely dissimilar in character. The first, which 
is, of course, a new edition, was written by an Anglican bishop; the 
second is by an American professor. The first belongs unmistakably to 
the period at the turn of the century: the second to the middle of the 
present century. The first is primarily a hortatory work, a series of 
“ papers’ which naturally take on the form of sermons; the second is 
ostensibly a historical investigation, having as its subject the history and 
message of the Keswick Convention. The first is guarded in its attitude 
to the Keswick Movement, preferring to draw from the great practical 
treatises of the Puritans; the second is enthusiastic, submitting the Kes- 
wick teaching to a fairly intensive enquiry, and declaring in its favour. 
Yet in spite of the obvious dissimilarity in style and purpose, the two 
works do belong together by reason of their common theme. They are 
both inspired and informed by the one overriding object: the calling of 
Christian believers to a greater sanctification of life. Bishop Ryle is dis- 
trustful of special experiences or extravagant claims and promises. But 
he sees clearly enough that in the life of all Christians there is room for 


1 Holiness: Its Nature, Hindrances, Difficulties, and Roots. By J. C. Ryle, 
D.D. With a Foreword by Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. (James Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., London. 1952. xviii, 333 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


So Great Salvation. The History and Message of the Keswick Convention. By 
Steven Barabas, B.A., Th.D., Assistant Professor of Theology, Wheaton College. 
With a Foreword by Fred Mitchell. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and 
Edinburgh. 1952. 207 pp. 17s. 6d.) 
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considerable and continual development in practical holiness. It is with 
a view to promoting that development that he gives us this series of 
expository and biographical studies. Professor Barabas has as his first 
concern the investigation and exposition of the teaching of others, but 
his exposition takes on the character of a living proclamation of the 
message with which he deals. 

Again, and perhaps surprisingly, the two works do stand for almost 
the same basic teaching. They both rest on the Reformed doctrine of 
justification. They both oppose any notions either of the eradication 
of original sin or of an illusory perfectionism. They both see that the 
real problem of sanctification cannot be solved by a momentary crisis in 
which the believer ascends at once and finally from one stage of Christian 
life to another. They both agree that the Christian life must be one of 
continual warfare and continual advance. They both believe that tempta- 
tions can be resisted and overcome if they are faced in the power of the 
Spirit, but at the same time they are aware of the extent and subtlety of 
temptation, and of the danger of an easy feeling of superiority which is 
merely self-deceptive. 

If there is any difference at all, it is in the estimate of what we might 
call the Keswick experience rather than the Keswick teaching as such. 
Bishop Ryle is strongly critical of the assumption that the work of 
sanctification can be helped forward by a special experience of consecration 
comparable and complementary in many ways to that of conversion. He 
also objects to the negative concept of “ surrender” for in the New 
Testament as he sees it the true impulse to sanctification is to be found 
in positive exhortation. The defence of Dr. Barabas is that the Keswick 
experience is not normative, and presumably ought not to be normal in 
the Christian life. Keswick is primarily a spiritual clinic for casualties 
in the Christian battle. Its main purpose is to put right disorders which 
are preventing real growth, and to present aspects of the Gospel which 
have sometimes been omitted or glossed over in ordinary evangelistic 
presentation. 

If the defence of Dr. Barabas is a true one, it seems that there is no 
necessary or essential difference between the teaching of the Bishop and 
that of the Keswick Movement. The Bishop describes what ought to be 
and can be the normal experience of Christian growth, in which there is 
a regular conviction and response through the regular means of grace. 
Keswick provides for the exceptional case, in which growth has been 
arrested, and a reorientation is necessary before it can be resumed. But 
it will be recognized that the defence itself does raise some awkward but 
pressing questions. Surely it is not the case that all those who attend the 
Keswick Convention are spiritual casualties in this drastic sense? And 
if not, is it really necessary to issue a general call to “‘ surrender ’’ which 
may easily induce a false assurance and even complacency? Again, 
surely it is not the case that many Christians have to return for the same 
treatment year after year, allowing the artificial stimulus of a single week, 
and more exciting speakers, to replace that continual development which 
ought to take place all the year round, through Bible study and regular 
spiritual ministrations? Again, and even more seriously, if it is indeed 
the case that there are Christians who have believed in Jesus Christ without 
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realizing the implications of discipleship, does not that indicate a radical 
weakness in the modern presentation of the Gospel rather than the need 
for a subsequent and special call to consecration? 

That there is no basic discrepancy between the Reformed and evan- 
gelical doctrine and the message of Keswick is all to the good. But we 
have to recognize that the general call for a conscious act of surrender 
does give rise to a difference of emphasis, and even open the way to false 
and dangerous misconceptions. May it not be that the clinical work of 
Keswick is after all only a specialized form of its ministry, and that its 
main function should be to give the basic teaching on sanctification which 
will instruct and inspire ordinary Christians, quite irrespective of a special 
and almost necessarily emotional crisis? If that is the conclusion to which 
the two works are both pointing us, it may be that their conjunction is 
more timely and significant than might at first be supposed. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BROMILEY. 


BIBLICAL EXPLORATION ! 


THESE volumes are described as a “‘ Basic and Broadly Interpretative 
Course of Bible Study ”’, and represent a Bible Course originally delivered 
by the author as week-night Bible Lectures to his congregation at Charlotte 
Chapel, Edinburgh. There is a section for every Book of the Bible, the 
method being to show its Structure, by an analysis; its main movements in 
a Synopsis; and its special features by way of Suggestion. Four volumes 
have come to hand, covering the Old Testament, and an examination of 
these shows the comprehensive nature of the work. The sections differ 
in size, Genesis and Isaiah (for example) having four chapters, while 
Proverbs, Lamentations, Amos (rather surprisingly) and Malachi have 
one only. 

Typology appears to have a prominent place in the books, one chapter 
dealing with types in Genesis. Special treatment is given in an Addendum 
(pp. 45 ff.) to the question of the six days of Gen. i, Mr. Baxter supporting 
the theory of there being an interval of time between verses 1 and 2, the 
days being understood literally. The Song of Solomon is viewed as refer- 
ring typically to Christ and the Church, Psalm xlv being taken as a God- 
given key to the love-poem. The author sometimes deals trenchantly with 
opinions differing from his own, his reference to the three-character 
interpretation of the Song being thus: ‘‘ we have carefully examined it; 
but it is so obviously artificial, and so distorts the poem, that it stands at 
once discredited ” (p. 174). Opinions will differ widely as to the correct- 
ness of this assertion. Let it always be remembered that monopoly of 
spirituality does not lie with the adherents of any one school of interpreters 
of this Book. 

The forceful judgments of the author appear with regard to the meaning 
of the “‘ sons of God ” (Gen. vi. 4), Mr. Baxter contending that the words 
describe the godly line of Seth. Of the view that they were fallen angels 
he says: “A little reflection will show how preposterous it is” (p. 40). 


1 Explore the Book. By J. Sidlow Baxter. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
London. 1951. 4 vols. 272, 285, 287, 269 pp. 15s. net each.) 
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The view is put forth that Esther contains the sacred name Jehovah, 
secretly hidden four times in an acrostic form (p. 261). This view was 
once the theme of a pamphlet by E. W. Bullinger, though he was not the 
first to hold it. C. H. H. Wright commented on the booklet: “ It is an 
exegetical curiosity ’’, and added, ‘‘ All such arguments are but ‘ sacred 
trifling ’.”” 

The homiletic element plays a large part in these pages. The Foreword 
explains that the lectures were left in their original form, so that one is 
sometimes more aware of the voice of the preacher than of the pen of the 
writer. That is fair enough: whether it is as permissible to refer to any 
critic of that method as being “‘ some literary connoisseur or dilettante ” 
is another matter! Perhaps it depends also upon what one means by a 
dilettante. 

Throughout the volumes we discern a complete confidence in the 
inspiration, authority and sufficiency of Holy Scripture which means that 
the studies may be recommended to any young believer with the assurance 
that nothing in these pages undermines the foundations of reliance upon 
God’s Word written. The analyses will help to open up books and sections 
and point the path for those who have not trodden it previously. The 
acceptance of the body of prophetic truth as having its realization in a 
national future for Israel is a necessary balance to present tendencies 
amongst evangelicals to spiritualize those promises and to merge them 
all into the inheritance of the Church. We are sure that this Bible Course 
will prove helpful to many, particularly to those in the early stages of their 
Christian experience. 


Horam, E. Sussex. G. C. D. How ey. 


THE DRIFT OF WESTERN THOUGHT! 


IN this volume Dr. Henry gives us 160 pages of solid matter, and fully 
maintains the high standard we have come to expect in his works on 
philosophy and theology. The thesis which the author seeks to prove is 
summed up in the closing words of the book: ‘“* The real alternative to 
Biblical revelation as qualitatively unique is the denial of Biblical revelation; 
the real opposition to Hebrew-Christian revelation is a Liberalism from 
which the enduring significance of Jesus Christ is forever eliminated; the 
real antagonist of Biblical revelation is not mythology as Liberalism wrote 
mythology, but rather a mythology which knows only gods who never 
speak and act, gods who say and do only what men say, gods which are 
structures of men’s minds and hands to serve their sinful purposes in 
rebellion against the one true God. The alternatives consistently reduce, 
in our day as in any, to Biblical theology or naturalistic nihilism.” 

The author presents a wealth of argument to lead up to this conclusion. 


1 The Drift of Western Thought. The W. B. Riley Memorial Lectures, North- 
Western Schools, 1951. By Carl F. H. Henry, Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Christian Philosophy, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1951. 164 pp. 
$2.50.) 
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The work is divided into five sections: I. The Partitions of Western 
Thought: Ancient and Medizval. II. The Partitions of Western Thought: 
Modern. III. The Christian Revelation-Claim. IV. The Recent Theo- 
logical Perplexity. V. The Christian and Liberal Starting Points. 

Dr. Henry’s outlook is, of course, American. He is at home in dis- 
cussing writers like Dewey, Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, Benjamin B. 
Warfield, J. Gresham Machen, Douglas Clyde Macintosh. His reading, 
however, is world-wide, and he examines with much skill the views of 
representative philosophers and theologians in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times. 

He reminds us that “ Classic philosophy, the loftiest scaffolding for 
Greco-Roman culture, was unambiguously idealistic. To the super- 
natural realm, the ancient mind in this influential expression assigned logical 
priority.” 

There was a naturalistic school in Greek antiquity as exemplified in the 
writings of Democritus. The Socratic-Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy 
realized that if Democritus remained unchallenged, Greek culture was 
doomed. In Democritus we have thorough-going materialism. All 
existence is explained simply in terms of the combination and recombina- 
tion of atoms. ‘“‘ Both gods and men alike are referred to nature as their 
cause, and not nature and life to a supernatural origin.” 

While this materialistic philosophy was set aside in ancient and medizval 
times alike, Dr. Henry traces its remarkable recandescence in modern days, 
and shows how the genius of naturalism reaches its terminus in Marx and 
Nietzsche. Even these writers, however, did not descend to nihilism, 
because of certain ‘“‘ Christian elements ” in their background which still 
influenced them somewhat. To-day, materialistic philosophy has no such 
inhibitions, and the full working of the system is seen behind the Iron 
Curtain where nihilism has invaded the spiritual and moral spheres. 


Because of the widespread rejection of the supernatural and the breaking 
up of the old Idealism in philosophy, our author dreads that this baneful 
influence may overwhelm the world. While realizing the greatness of the 
danger, we feel that he has not taken into account sufficiently the existence 
of other elements which will counter this descent to nihilism on a world 
scale. 


Dr. Henry analyses the views of the medieval theologians and philo- 
sophers and declares: ‘*‘ Nothing can be clearer than that the medieval 
mind related to Christ, at least in intention, not only theology and worship, 
but philosophy, government, art, music, and literature. It did so not in 
the name of speculation, but in the name of revelation; not in terms of 
human initiative, but of divine disclosure.” He finds, however, that the 
Thomistic synthesis of science, philosophy, and theology involved an 
obscuring of the inner genius of Christianity, especially in regard to divine 
revelation. 


While recognizing the great place in the history of modern philosophy 
of ** the supernaturalistic schools of thought, from Descartes to Hocking, 
Flewelling, and Brightman ’’, Dr. Henry declares that “‘ it is the naturalistic 
philosophy which has worked itself out to dominance and victory on the 
modern scene ”’, 
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In discussing the point he says: ‘“‘ Modern philosophy began in 
Descartes, with a species of theism that was already far removed from 
Biblical Christianity, but it began also with a type of philosophy that was 
likewise far removed from the positivism of Comte and Dewey. The 
reason for its beginning at an intermediary point is that it did not at once 
perceive that, in its rupture with Biblical Christianity, in which it carried 
further a process of separation already implicit in medieval Scholasticism, 
it still retained vital elements absorbed unconsciously from Biblical 
theism, and not at all integral to the avenue of understanding which 
modern thought had charted for itself in its speculative approach to 
reality.” 

The central postulate of the modern mind is that “* nature alone is the 
ultimate real’. This means that “ all reality takes its rise in and through 
differentiations of the natural world”, and this is equal to declaring that 
“* man is essentially an animal and that moral distinctions are only sub- 
jective and relative’. This explains what the author has in view when 
he insists that recent modern philosophy is leading straight to nihilism. 


Dr. Henry, discussing the pantheism of Hegel and the views of Marx, 
his pupil, says that while scholars like A. Seth Pringle-Pattison and Josiah 
Royce made some effort to avoid the devastating implications of Hegelian 
pantheism for human freedom and responsibility, yet ‘for modern 
scholars, in ever-increasing number, there was little to choose between 
Hegel and Spinoza, and then little between Spinoza and Dewey. A deity 
so identical with the world process was too easily dismissed as only a 
reverent title for the process without benefit of such dignified terminology ”’. 
Now, in our day, the anti-Christian content of modern thought becomes 
increasingly evident, says Dr. Henry, and he enters into an able critique of 
this naturalistic philosophy. 


‘“* While the western nations have struggled between the alternatives of 
inevitable progress and inevitable despair, essential goodness and essential 
animality, objective and subjective morality, Russian Communism has 
not been double minded. The denial of God is the first Russian command- 
ment; nature is ultimate, that is the first principle of dialectical materialism, 
Moral distinctions are subjective and arbitrary; there is no changeless 
moral order. If and when it is expedient to do so, Russia will use atomic 
weapons; no unarticulated flirtation with the possibility of an objective 
moral ought, but rather a policy of expedience, will decide the issue.” 


The book has some excellent references to the relationship of Religion 
and Science. ‘* The prestige of science may be combined equally well with 
an idealistic or a Biblical theistic view, and any claim that the modern 
mind arises as a necessary distinction because of our era of scientific 
research is clearly debatable.” 

The section on “ The Christian Revelation-Claim ” is perhaps the best 
in the volume. The fact that Biblical Christianity “lifted the ancient 
world out of the rubbles of paganism” is too superficially overlooked 
by modern thinkers. He traces out in a masterly way the manner in 
which the various schools of philosophy abandoned faith in Biblical 
revelation, and then theism, and finally supernaturalism of any kind. He 
argues convincingly that we must hold on to our faith in a Biblical revela- 
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tion or else find ourselves floundering in the quicksands of materialism and 
finally nihilism. 


This book is by no means light reading. It demands concentrated 
thought. It deals with matters of vast importance. 


While agreeing heartily with the main features of the work, we doubt 
whether the naturalistic, anti-supernatural philosophy, against which 
Dr. Henry writes so ably, is quite so widespread and dominant as he 
suggests. We admit, however, that the danger is real. Once more we are 
debtors to Dr. Henry for a rousing and scholarly book dealing with present- 
day tendencies of thought. 


A. M. RENWICK. 
Free Church College, 


Edinburgh. 


AFTER THIS MANNER ! 


Dr. MAcauLay’s Devotional Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
reviewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY in July, 1949. He was at that 
time Pastor of the Wheaton Bible Church, Wheaton, Illinois. 


The list of expositions of the Lord’s Prayer is a fairly extensive one and 
contains volumes by Adolph Saphir, Charles Stanford and Marcus Dods, 
whose exposition bears the title The Prayer that teaches to pray. Dr. 
Macaulay’s exposition is written in a popular style, with one or two 
stories by way of illustration. On p. 27 we read: “* We think of a ripe 
old saint-like Dr. Chalmers, father of the free church of Scotland, who, 
on the evening before his death, was overheard by his family, as he walked 
in the garden, repeating again and again, ‘O Father, my heavenly 
Father!’ To him it was an undying wonder.” Why no capital letters 
for “‘ free church’? On p. 71 Dr. Macaulay says of the doxology that, 
whether it is part of the prayer as given by our Lord, or a later addition, 
**it is in full accord with all that goes before and is most appropriate, 
gathering to a climax the entire message of the prayer.” On p. 73 the 
quotation from Lowell, “ yet that scaffold rules the future ’” should be 
* yet that scaffold sways the future ”’. 


Dr. Macaulay’s exposition does not, perhaps, add much to our know- 
ledge of the Lord’s Prayer, but it provides good devotional reading, and 
it justifies the declaration of Mr. Philip E. Howard, Jr., editor of the 
Sunday School Times, in the Foreword, that one of its strongest features 
is the writer’s constant application of the prayer to the daily Christian 
life. If it should help some people to pray more intelligently a prayer 
that is too often gabbled through, it will serve quite a useful purpose. 


Free Church College, Edinburgh. ALEXANDER Ross. 





1 After This Manner. Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By J. C. Macaulay, 
Member of the Teaching Staff, Moody Bible Institute. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 


Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 86 pp. $1.50). 
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OLD TESTAMENT ESSAYS! 


Tus volume includes eight essays, and takes its title from the first—the 
only one of the eight which has not been published elsewhere. The other 
seven have already appeared in various periodicals and symposia, but 
it is good to have them gathered together here. 

The first essay, consisting of two lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, deals with “‘ The Servant of the Lord in the Light of Three 
Decades of Criticism”. He surveys the amazing variety of answers 
offered in those years to the ancient question—‘* Of whom speaketh the 
prophet—of himself, or of some other? ”—and classifies them according 
as they reflect individual, collective and “ fluid ” theories of the Servant’s 
identity. Even within the four Servant Songs isolated by Duhm, we find 
oscillation between the collective character of the Servant, as in Isa. 
xlix. 3 (where Professor Rowley rightly declines to emend “ Israel ”’ out 
of the text), and the markedly individual traits of the last Servant Song 
(lii. 13-liii. 12). ‘“‘I can understand,” says Professor Rowley (p. 53), 
** how his [the prophet’s] thought could move from the nation as a whole 
to one who should represent it, who should in himself embody its mission. 
But I can find this intelligible only if it was of a future individual that he 
thought.” He goes on to suggest that the same fluidity may be found in 
the fulfilment as in the prophecy, if we remember how the followers of 
Christ take up the mission of the Servant (Acts xiii. 47) and enter into the 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings (Phil. iii. 11). 

If, then, the prophecy of the Suffering Servant is to be interpreted of an 
individual, and found its fulfilment in our Lord, may we forthwith sub- 
scribe to the “ messianic ’”’ interpretation of the prophecy? The second 
essay in this volume is entitled ‘‘ The Suffering Servant and the Davidic 
Messiah ”’, and sets forth the view that, while the language in which 
these two prophetic figures are portrayed in the Old Testament may 
in some degree be traced back to a common root, and while they share 
some common predicates, there is no evidence that anyone before the 
time of Christ actually identified the Suffering Servant with the Davidic 
Messiah. This is probably true; it explains, among other things, the 
incredulous amazement of the disciples when Jesus told them that the 
Messiah was destined to suffer and die. If the prophet himself had been 
asked to say explicitly who this Suffering Servant was of whom he spoke, 
he might not have been able to do so. No doubt, as we may gather from 
1 Peter i. 10f., the Spirit of the Messiah in the prophet knew the real 
purport of his words, but the prophet himself may well have enquired 
and searched diligently what person or period of time they pointed to. 
There is ample reason to believe that Jesus Himself was the first to 
appreciate the true inwardness of the prophecy of the Suffering Servant, 
as He accepted and fulfilled it as the divinely ordained means of accom- 
plishing His messianic mission. Professor Rowley takes issue both with 
those who argue that the identification was made before the time of Christ, 
and with those who hold (in face of the plain evidence of the New Testa- 
ment) that the identification was first made by the post-resurrection 
church and unhistorically ascribed to Jesus. 

1 The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament. By H. H. 
Rowley. (Lutterworth Press, London. 1952. xii, 327 pp. 25s. net). 
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The third essay deals with ‘‘ Old Testament Prophecy and Recent Study ” 
and is a welcome corrective to various extreme views which have been 
propounded on this topic. Whatever the etymology of Heb. nabhi’ may 
be, its use makes it “* plain that the word carried no necessarily ‘ ecstatic’ 
significance. It is concerned with the essence, not the form, of inspiration 
and what it here [Ex. vii. 1; cf. iv. 15 f.] has quite clearly in mind is one 
who delivers a message not his own, and not one who falls into a fit.” 
Professor Rowley does “* not share the view that woe was of the essence 
of true prophecy ”, nor the view “ that prediction is not a mark of pro- 
phecy. The common modern antithesis between foretelling and forth- 
telling would have had little meaning in ancient Israel ’’. 

We are next presented with a reconsideration of ‘“* The Chronological 
Order of Ezra and Nehemiah ’’, leading to the conclusion that “ in the 
balance of probabilities the scales seem still to come down on the side of 
Van Hoonacker’s view”. Attention is paid to Principal Stafford Wright’s 
Tyndale Lecture on this subject. It is remarkable, as Professor Rowley 
points out, that no German scholar appears to hold Van Hoonacker’s 
view. If difficulties in both the traditional and the Van Hoonacker views are 
reduced by bringing Ezra to Jerusalem in the later part of the reign of 
Artaxerxes I, the “* purely conjectural emendation ” involved seems a small 
price to pay for the advantages gained. But Professor Rowley is scrupu- 
lously fair, and confesses “* that certainty is quite unattainable, and that 
no more than a balance of probability is to be found ”’. 

“The Marriage of Ruth” is then investigated, the conclusion being 
that this story’s implications with regard to the duties of the next of kin 
preserve an older usage of which the strict levirate law reflects a limitation. 
Professor Rowley cannot think that the book of Ruth was written for any 
political purpose; it could be interpreted as a defence of Nehemiah and 
Ezra’s marriage policy no less easily than as an attack upon it. 

“* The Interpretation of the Song of Songs ”’ is an essay treating of one 
of the most variegated chapters in the history of Biblical exegesis; after 
reviewing all—or nearly all—the interpretations that have been offered, 
Professor Rowley indicates his own judgment in the matter. This agrees 
substantially with that of Professor E. J. Young, whose words are quoted 
with evident approval in a final footnote to the essay (cf. THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY, April, 1950, p. 155). 

“The Unity of the Book of Daniel” is then defended against recent 
attempts to explain it as a work of various hands at various times; this 
was Professor Rowley’s presidential address to the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study in January, 1950. And the volume concludes with the paper 
on “ Recent Discovery and the Patriarchal Age” which was noticed 
editorially in our issue for January, 1950, after it appeared in the Rylands 
Bulletin. 

The volume is fully indexed, and every one of the eight essays is docu- 
mented in the author’s best style. The non-specialist Bible student will 
not find the text of the essays too technical for him; the specialist student 
will be grateful for the wealth of information placed at his disposal in the 
footnotes, which are considerably greater in bulk than the text, and 
provide an almost complete bibliographical apparatus to the subjects of 
the essays. 
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The essays in this book are all devoted to technical problems of Old 
Testament introduction and exegesis, in which there is wide scope for 
disagreement. Professor Rowley, indeed, is the first to acknowledge the 
primacy of the spiritual worth of the Old Testament. But he is perfectly 
right in affirming that ‘‘ the understanding of its spiritual message is not 
unrelated to the study of its problems. For the religious meaning of the 
Old Testament must be soundly based on the intelligent understanding 
of the literature through which it is given. Writers who find in the text 
what they bring to it, instead of first finding what the text was intended to 
mean and then perceiving what it has come to mean, are a peril to them- 
selves and to their readers. The Bible is most honoured when it is studied 
for what it is, and not made the peg for the ideas we bring to it; and it 
is supremely worthy of the effort to read it with the understanding mind 
as well as with the eyes of faith.” 

F. F. B. 


PAULINE ESCHATOLOGY # 


WHEN we read on the dust cover of this book Dr. Wilbur M. Smith’s 
appraisal, ‘“‘ This is the only great work on Pauline Eschatology in our 
language written in the twentieth century,” we may raise our eyebrows, if 
only because we think of the Cunningham Lectures for 1904, H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. But Dr. Vos’s book 
is indeed outstandingly great, and we are glad that it has been added to the 
list of his recently reissued works (this, in fact, is the first publisher’s 
edition). It forms a worthy companion and sequel to The Teaching of 
Jesus concerning the Kingdom and the Church which we noticed in July, 
1951. 


In the preface of this work, dated in 1930, Dr. Vos speaks of the current 
depreciation of eschatology which he calls ‘‘ this outstanding sign of the 
times”. “* Eschatology [he goes on] has become the large mountain of 
offense lying across the pathway of modern unbelief. That part of it 
which we call Messiahship was already a piece broken from that rock in 
the days of Jesus. The double offense was one at bottom. Neither will be 
tolerated in modern religious thought. And the results will inevitably be 
the same. Paul divorced from his Eschatology becomes unfit for his 
Apostleship; Jesus divested of His Messiahship can no longer serve us as 
a Saviour. What boots it to strive for minor (although in themselves 
sufficiently important) things, when we see all these treasures the Church 
has gloried in and all this nourishment we have lived on, burned up before 
our eyes in one and the same fire? Here, certainly, is the test-limit of what 
shall warrant a claim to continuity with historic Christianity and the right 
to further retention of the name of ‘ Christian ’.”’ 


We have only to quote these words to recognize how the theological 
climate has changed in this as in other respects in the last twenty years. 


1 The Pauline Eschatology. By Geerhardus Vos, Ph.D., D.D., Late Professor 
of Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. vii, 365 pp. Price $5.00). 
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But if the theological climate has changed, was there any need to reissue 
such a work as this? The answer is unmistakably “ Yes ”—and for this 
reason. Works which reflect the changing moods of religious thought 
become stale and unreadable when new moods have replaced the old. 
But it has to be said of Vos’s works, as we have already said of Warfield’s, 
that while the positions they attacked are now to a large extent “ old, 
unhappy, far-off things ’’, their positive presentations of the truth remain 
fresh and up-to-date. And the reason is this, that these presentations take 
the form of plain exegesis of the Scriptures. This is markedly so in the 
present instance; the reader of this book will understand why Professor 
John Murray speaks of Vos as “ the most penetrating exegete it has been 
my privilege to know ”’. 

The book deals with the following aspects of its subject: “‘ The Structure 
of the Pauline Eschatology ”; ‘‘ The Interaction between Eschatology and 
Soteriology ’’; “* The Religious and Ethical Motivation of Paul’s Escha- 
tology ’”; “‘ The Coming of the Lord and its Precursors ’’; “* The Man of 
Sin ’’; “‘ The Resurrection”; “* Alleged Development in Paul’s Teaching 
on the Resurrection”’; “* The Resurrection-Change”’; “* The Extent of 
the Resurrection’; “‘ The Question of Chiliasm in Paul”; “‘ The Judg- 
ment’; “* The Eternal State ”’. 

Here is a rare exegetical feast. Time and again we have noted passages 
which we should like to quote, as only by this means could an adequate 
impression of the quality of the work be given; but space-limitations 
prevent us. A note on page 38 draws attention to the way in which the 
original twofold division of time into “ this age ’’ and “‘ the age to come ” 
has by the advent and work of Christ been changed into a threefold 
division, since the present, central period is one during which “ this age ” 
and “ the age to come” overlap; “ the age to come ”’, to be fully realized 
in solid existence at a time yet future, being realized in principle here and 
now. Where have we seen something like this quite recently? In Cull- 
mann’s Christ and Time, of course. But Vos wrote twenty years before 
Cullmann. 

The study of “‘ The Man of Sin ” ends with these words: “* The idea of 
the Antichrist in general and that of the apostasy in particular ought to 
warn us, although this may not have been the proximate purpose of Paul, 
not to take for granted an uninterrupted progress of the cause of Christ 
through all ages on toward the end. As the reign of the truth will be gradu- 
ally extended, so the power of evil will gather force towards the end. The 
making all things right and new in the world depends not on gradual 
amelioration but on the final interposition of God.” 

The volume ends with an appendix, a reprint of Vos’s article on “‘ The 
Eschatology of the Psalter’”’ in the Princeton Theological Review for 
January, 1920. Here again is a subject which is being studied more 
seriously to-day than when Vos’s treatment of it appeared. There is a 
select bibliography on Pauline eschatology, but why is there no index, not 
even an index of texts? A work like this deserves and demands one. 
Even without one, it is an invaluable aid to the student of Paul’s writings; 
but how greatly would he have been helped in his study had a proper one 
been provided! 

F. F. B. 
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PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION ! 


THESE two volumes carry on the history of the interpretation of Biblical 
prophecy from the point where Volume I (reviewed in our January number) 
leaves off. The publication order of the three volumes, however, appears 
to be III, II and I. A fourth volume, which will complete the work, will 
take up the story of interpretation in America in the 1840’s and deal with 
the “‘ New-World Recovery and Consummation of Prophetic Inter- 
pretation ”’. 

Like the first volume, these two are the product of intensive and pains- 
taking research, and Dr. Froom has maintained his high standard of 
objective scholarship throughout. As we have said before, however, his 
objectivity does not involve neutrality; the interpretation which he 
believes to be the right one is made abundantly clear. 

Volume II covers the Reformation period, and the views of leading 
Reformers on apocalyptic exegesis are set forth in considerable detail. 
“* Though clear in his identification of the Papacy as Antichrist ’’, we read 
(p. 436), “‘ Calvin was the least satisfactory of all the Protestant leaders 
regarding the prophecies in general.’”’ This, of course, is a matter of 
judgment; our own view is that Calvin’s exegetical excellence is as 
characteristic of his commentary on Daniel as of his other commentaries. 
It is no doubt true that “ in many ways Calvin was a Preterist, so far as 
the book of Daniel was concerned, decades before Alcazar, the Jesuit, 
popularized Preterism”’ (p. 439); but this simply proves that there is 
nothing specifically Jesuitical about this interpretation. 

In common with many other Protestant adherents of the continuous- 
historical school, Dr. Froom regards the post-Reformation revival of 
both the futurist and preterist (or “‘ contemporary-historical ’’) inter- 
pretations as Jesuit tactics calculated to turn the edge of the identification 
of the Papacy with Antichrist. As a pre-millenarian, he also regards the 
promulgation of the post-millenarian interpretation by Daniel Whitby 
(1638-1726) as a deviation from the right path, a deviation as regrettable 
as the Augustinian “ non-millenarian ’’ teaching. 

But those who are “ deviationists ” from Dr. Froom’s position, as well 
as those who agree with him, will be grateful for the masterly fashion in 
which he summarizes the prophetic exegesis of many notable figures, among 
whom our readers will be specially interested in such as John Knox, John 
Napier, King James VI and I, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

The third volume covers a much shorter period of time than the two 
previous ones. But it was a most significant period for the development 
of prophetic interpretation. The French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, 
and the weakening of Ottoman power, turned the minds of many to the 
Biblical predictions of the end of the age; and the year-day exegesis of 


1 The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers. The Historical Development of Prophetic 
Interpretation. By Leroy Edwin Froom. Volume II: Pre-Reformation and 
Reformation Restoration, and Second Departure.: Volume III, Part I: Colonial 
and Early National American Exposition. Part Il: Old World Nineteenth 
Century Advent Awakening. (Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
Takoma Park, Washington, 12, D.C., U.S.A. Vol. II, 1948. 863 pp. Vol. III, 
1946. 802 pp. $5.00 each.) 
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the time-figures of Daniel and John seemed to indicate that this end was 
swiftly approaching. The only question was: what were the termini a quo 
of the 1260 years and the 2300 years? According to Dr. Froom, the 1260 
years began with the confirmation of the primacy of the Roman see in 
Justinian’s. code (a confirmation which he suggests became effective in 
538); they ended with the French occupation of Rome and banishment of 
the Pope in 1798 (which is further identified as the ‘ deadly wound ” of 
Rev. xiii. 3). As for the 2300 years (the 2300 days of Dan. viii. 14 inter- 
preted on the year-day principle), he gives them the same terminus a quo 
as the Seventy Weeks of Dan. ix. 24, reckoned as 457 B.c., and dates their 
termination accordingly in A.D. 1844. The nature of their consummation 
in that year is a subject which will no doubt be developed in Volume IV, 
probably along the lines laid down by Mrs. Ellen G. White. 

For our own part, we find the narrative of Volume III specially fascinat- 
ing. Here are admirable accounts of the positions occupied by such 
important figures as Manuel Lacunza (Ben Ezra), Joseph Wolff, Andrew 
Fuller, William Cunninghame, Hatley Frere, the banker Henry Drummond, 
the Haldane brothers, and Edward Irving, in relation to current prophetic 
interpretation. (By the way, while slips will inevitably creep into a work 
of this magnitude, a Scots reader rubs his eyes on being told that the 
minister of St. John’s, Glasgow, where Irving was ordained, was Joseph 
Chalmers!) The reviewer’s personal interests give the summary of 
Lacunza’s epoch-making work on The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty—translated into English by Irving—and the story of the Continen- 
tal Society and the Albury Conferences an outstanding value in his eyes. 
Dr. Froom’s account of these subjects is much more accurate and judicial 
than one which appeared in this QUARTERLY in April, 1937. 

Dr. Wilbur Smith of Fuller Theological Seminary has said of Dr. 
Froom’s enterprise: ‘* There is nothing like this work for exhaustiveness, 
freshness, and dependability in our language. This work will be an 
indispensable, monumental survey of this particular field of literature.” 
This is no more than just. We congratulate the author on having carried 
the project thus far, and we look forward to the publication of the final 
volume, although the reading of it will certainly convict us of even wider 
** deviationism ”’ than we must plead guilty to already! 

F. F. B. 


NEW LIGHT ON DAY AND HOUR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT * 


SOME years ago a treatise was published in German about the different 
expressions denoting time in the New Testament. It is a great help to 
understanding these expressions and thereby to getting at the true meaning 
of the text. We propose to give a short summary of the book for the 
benefit of those of our readers who are not masters of the German 
language. 

The author begins with mentioning two pairs of expressions: day and 
night, morning and evening. 


1 Zeiten und Stunden in der Leidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte. By K. 
Bornhauser. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh. 1921. 82 pp.). 
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Day is, of course, that period when the sun shines and it is light, day- 
light. Night is that period when it is dark. We use the expression 
“day” in another meaning too. We then mean by “ day ” the period of 
twenty-four hours. In some languages, as happily in my own language 
(Swedish), there are different words for these two significations, which 
facilitates the avoiding of misunderstandings. This latter “ day ’’ com- 
prises the light and the dark period, the day in the first meaning and the 
night together. 

The other pair of expressions is morning and evening. Morning is that 
period when the sun rises, when it is, so to say, moving upwards. Evening 
is then the period, when the sun goes downwards or sets. The two pairs 
of expressions make up together the twenty-four hours, which we also call 
day and which we might call the calendar day. This calendar day is thus 
divided in two different ways, which have to be distinguished. Thus a 
certain period of approximately six hours is a part of the morning as well 
as of the day and so on. 

The fixed point which is easiest to observe is midday, when the sun 
begins to set, as the Arabs still say that the sun goes down about | or 2 
o’clock in the afternoon according to our way of speaking. From this 
point going forward we have the evening and going backward we have the 
morning. They meet again at midnight, from which point going forward 
we have the morning and going backward the evening. Thus we have one 
period of morning that belongs to the night and one period of morning 
that belongs to the day, when it is light. Likewise we have one period of 
evening that belongs to the day, when it is light, and one period of evening 
that belongs to the night, when it is dark. All parts, of course, are only 
approximately to be fixed, but anyhow in a rough way they may be dis- 
tinguished. In the book of Judges, ch. xix, in the narrative of the Levite 
and his concubine, we can very clearly see that the morning and the evening 
respectively are divided into one former and one later part, both designated 
by the same word. This fact makes it easier for us to see that the same 
thing occurs in the New Testament, though not at all so clearly shown. 

When in Acts xxviii. 23 it is said that St. Paul expounded to the Jews 
who had come to him in his lodging, the Kingdom of God “ from morning 
till evening ”, it is out of the question that this means what we generally 
mean and think that it must mean—namely, till it became dark. No, that 
is absolutely impossible. Evening means here the first evening, the former 
part of the evening which begins at midday. Such conversation and 
teaching as is presumed here generally began early in the morning, say 
about 6 o’clock, and lasted till midday, when there was an end of it for 
the sake of the midday meal. 

Another passage where the traditional exposition means the evening 
in our sense is in the narrative of the two disciples who went to Emmaus: 
** Abide with us, for it is toward evening and the day is far spent.”’ It is 
usually taken for granted that this ‘‘ evening ’’ means what we call evening. 
The true meaning is that the sun had begun to set or that it was just after 
midday, when the midday meal was to be taken, of which the disciples 
ask the stranger to take part. 

If we further look at Mark iv. 35, we soon discover that the expression 
used here, “‘ when the even was come”, means not the evening of the 
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night, but the evening of the day. Did the Lord really teach till what we 
mean by “ evening’? That is impossible. There happen quite too many 
things after this point of time to allow us to think that they all happened 
that same day, as the narrative goes on, if the “ evening ’’ does not begin 
at midday. I beg the reader to read the narrative by himself. It would 
take too much space here. Every time we meet these expressions we 
have to ask ourselves: Which morning, which evening is meant here? 
The context must show this and it does show it. We have not to guess. 

We have seen that the one point fixed is midday. This point can easily 
be ascertained by help of the shadow. And there can be no doubt about 
that point. From midday we thus get the one half of the calendar day. But 
what about the other half, which ought to be the first half? There seems to 
be no way of escaping the conclusion that the first half of the calendar day 
begins at midnight. To be sure we begin our day, the calendar day, at 
midnight, but with seemingly one exception: the Sunday, the festival day, 
e.g. Easter Day. These days and the like begin at about 6 o’clock the 
previous evening. That is true. But then we perhaps do not clearly see 
that we distinguish between, e.g., Easter Day as a festival day, which 
certainly begins the evening before Easter Day, and Easter Day as a 
calendar day which begins at midnight, in the same way as all other calendar 
days. 

If there is one doctrine that seems to be unalterable it is the view that 
the day, the Sabbath day in the New Testament and on the whole in the 
Bible, begins at about 6 o’clock in the evening. This seems to be so well 
established a doctrine that nothing can alter it. And yet we ask humbly 
whether it cannot be the case that the above distinction is not observed 
in spite of the difficulties which it has in its wake. For instance, if the day 
in the New Testament begins at about 6 o’clock in the evening, then the 
Lord according to Matthew rose from the dead shortly after this point of 
time or on Saturday evening and not on Easter morning, as the other 
evangelists declare without any possibility of misunderstanding them. 
Zahn, e.g., speaks about the clumsiness of the expression in Matt. xxviii. 1. 
If, on the other hand, the day began at midnight, then Matthew says the 
same as the other authors in the New Testament. 

The way in which the expression “ yesterday ”’ is used seems likewise 
to demand that the day, the calendar day, begins at midnight in the Bible. 
We look up Gen. xxxi. 24. There God is said to have come to Laban in 
a dream by night. Then Laban says to Jacob, when he met him: “ The 
God of your father spake to me yesternight”’ (v. 29). If the day, the 
calendar day, had begun at about 6 o’clock in the evening, then that night 
when God spoke to Laban should have belonged to the same day, at the 
morning of which Laban spoke with Jacob; then he could not have said 
“ yesternight ’”’. But if Laban spoke about this night as yesternight, then 
there must have been a change from one day to another day and this 
change can only have taken place at midnight. We have quite the same 
thing in Gen. xix. 34, which admits of no doubt whatever. 

Finally, we shall point to the passage which is generally supposed to 
strengthen the traditional view, but which, explained in the proper way, 
goes against it. We mean Lev. xxiii. 26 ff., where the Day of Atonement 
is constituted. There we read: “on the tenth day of this seventh 
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month there shall be a day of Atonement” (v. 27), and then it is said: 
“* it shall be unto you a sabbath of rest . . . in the ninth day of the month 
from even unto even ” (v. 32). The celebration should begin on the ninth 
and continue till the tenth day. It coincides neither with the ninth nor 
with the tenth day. Only one-fourth belonged to the ninth, while three- 
fourths belonged to the tenth day. The celebration should last ‘ from 
even unto even’”’ or twenty-four hours. But when did the ninth day end 
and the tenth day begin? There is no other, absolutely no other answer 
possible than: at midnight. The calendar day ran from midnight to 
midnight, but the celebration lasted from one evening to the next evening. 
It seems that these two things have not been distinguished as they ought 
to be. There seems to be no reason why it should be allowed to continue 
ad infinitum. But, of course, it is always difficult to alter people’s way of 
thinking, especially if it is very old. 

Then there is another question: from when are the hours reckoned in 
the New Testament, say in St. John’s Gospel? We have there four 
passages where the hour is mentioned: i. 39; iv. 6; iv. 52 and xix. 14. 
Generally it is presumed that the reckoning begins with the morning at 
about 6 o’clock, so that the tenth hour in i. 39 would be about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon according to our way of expressing ourselves. We take 
the passage iv. 52. We give first the usual exposition, according to which 
the seventh hour was about 1 o’clock in the daytime. The nobleman went 
to the Lord. The Lord says: ‘‘ Go thy way, thy son liveth ’’ (v. 51). The 
nobleman returns home and meets on his way his servants, who tell him: 
“ Thy son liveth.”” To the question when the child began to amend they 
say: ‘* Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him” (v. 52). If the 
father and the servants met the same day when he had gone to the Lord 
and the Lord had said, ‘“‘ Thy son liveth,” then they would scarcely have 
been able to say “ yesterday”; they would have been obliged to say 
“to-day ’’. But it is most unlikely that all this happened the same day. 
When the child was cured, there was no such hurry for the tired father to 
return. He may have taken some rest after the fairly long walk. Nor is 
it said that the servants went immediately after the child being cured. 
They may have met their master the next day. Then the word “‘ yesterday ” 
has got its proper meaning. But should it then not have been more 
correct to say “ yesterday morning at the seventh hour’? Now we have 
to remember that people did not, as we nowadays do (e.g. on the railway), 
reckon from 1 to 24 hours. One reckoned 12 hours for the morning, their 
morning, and 12 hours for the evening, their evening, or from mid- 
night or midday as the case might be. _It is not likely that the father 
walked from midnight to, say, 7 in the morning. Thus we have only the 
other alternative left for the expression “* yesterday at the seventh hour ”’: 
the seventh hour in the evening (the evening beginning at midday). The 
father went during the day to Cana, met the Lord, and heard from Him 
the healing word at about 7 o’clock in the evening. The next day he met 
his servants and got from them the answer: ‘“ yesterday at the seventh 
hour the fever left him.”” As nothing more definitely is said in the narra- 
tive, we have to try to find out which is the most probable explanation, 
and it seems that the most probable way to understand the matter is to take 
it that St. John reckons the hours from midnight. The same must be said 
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about the other passages too. I beg to refer the reader to the author’s 
pretty long exposition of John xix. 14, whereby the usually acknowledged 
contradiction in the narrative is removed. 

If the day, the calendar day, begins at midnight and not at about 
6 o'clock in the evening, only then does a veritable crux interpretum 
become quite clear. We refer to the Lord’s saying in Matt. xii. 40: “ the 
Son of man shall be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
We showed above that the calendar day was divided actually into four 
parts, each two making one half. One-fourth of the day could sometimes 
also be considered as the whole, so that the half night could be considered 
as a whole night or the half day of about 6 hours’ duration could be called 
a day. The three days are then divided as follows: the first day, Friday, 
when the Lord was crucified, the time up to about 6 o’clock in the evening 
(what we might indicate by saying at about 18 o’clock); the first night 
from 18 to 24 o’clock; the second night from 24 to 6 o’clock the following 
morning; the second day about 6 to 12 o’clock (midday); the third day, 
from midday to about 6 o’clock in the evening and the third night from 6 
(or 18) o’clock to midnight. 

We regret very much that space forbids us to way more about this 
important theme. An English translation has been prepared and we hope 
it could be printed and published soon. Anyhow it could be of use for 
the discussion of this matter, important as it is, even if it does not pertain 
to salvation. 

The author is the late German Professor K. Bornhauser of Marburg. 
In the April 1951 issue we gave a specimen of his expositions. 


Upsala. C. SANDEGREN. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. By A. J. B. Higgins. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., London. 1952. 96 pp. 7s. net.) 


No. 6 in the series “‘ Studies in Biblical Theology ’”’ deals with a com- 
panion-subject to No. 1, and perhaps the highest commendation that 
could be given to Dr. Higgins’s study of The Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament is to say that it is worthy to stand beside Professor Cullmann’s 
Baptism in the New Testament. 


Dr. Higgins devotes the first part of his study to a demonstration that 
the meal eaten by Jesus and His disciples on the eve of His betrayal was 
a regular Passover meal.! This, he believes, is of high relevance for our 


1 Dr. Higgins believes that the Fourth Evangelist, for theological reasons, 
antedated the Last Supper by twenty-four hours. But it is not universally agreed 
that the Johannine account is irreconcilable with the Synoptic. In addition to 
D. W. B. Robinson’s article, “‘ The Date and Significance of the Last Supper ”’, 
in The Evangelical Quarterly for April 1951, see the excursus “‘ The Day and 
Date of the Crucifixion” in Norval Geldenhuys’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke (London, 1950), pp. 649-670, P. J. Heawood’s article ‘“‘ The Time of the 
Last Supper ” in the Jewish Quarterly Review for July 1951 (Vol. xlii, pp. 37-44), 
and C. C. Torrey’s article, ‘* In the Fourth Gospel the Last Supper was a Paschal 
Meal” in the same periodical for January 1952 (Vol. xlii, pp. 237-250). 
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understanding of the true nature of the Eucharist. He then examines the 
words spoken by Jesus on this occasion, as reported in the various accounts 
preserved in the New Testament. His conclusion from the study of these 
words in their paschal setting is that the Eucharist “ is not a Passion play 
like the Mass; Christ’s death is preached (1 Cor. xi. 26), not his dying 
re-enacted ”’ (p. 53). Just as the Passover, in Jewish belief, not only 
commemorates the redemption in Egypt but also looks forward with 
joy to the greater deliverance to come, so the Eucharist was intended 
from the beginning to point forward to Christ’s return as well as back 
to His passion, although Dr. Higgins suggests that “‘ the modern Church 
has largely lost that forward-looking expectancy and eschatological joy 
and hope which were characteristic of the early communities ” (p. 54). 

The volume closes with some account of the eucharistic doctrine found 
in the Pauline and Johannine writings. There is some cogent criticism 
of Lietzmann’s view that the early Church knew two types of Eucharist 
-—the fellowship-meal of Jewish Christians and the sacramental meal of 
Hellenistic Christians—the latter of which was transformed by Paul into 
a commemoration of the death of Christ in accordance with a special 
revelation made to him. What Paul really did, by insisting (1 Cor. xi. 
22, 34) on the separation of the Eucharist from the ordinary meal, ‘* was 
to lay a renewed emphasis on the remembrance of the death of Christ 
which was already present, but which at Corinth was in danger of being 
forgotten—not to mention brotherly generosity and good manners” 
(p. 63). In Dr. Higgins’s account of the Johannine doctrine we dissent 
from his view that the foot-washing of John xiii is an allegory of the 
Eucharist, finding ourselves in agreement here rather with Lagrange and 
(for once!) Bultmann. 

In his Foreword Dr. Higgins says that “‘ it would have been tempting 
to emerge at the conclusion from the study and mount the ecclesiastical 
platform ”’. We hope that, although his terms of reference made him 
resist this temptation here, he will soon find a suitable opportunity for 
yielding to it. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A.., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Alden & Blackwell (Eton) Ltd. 
1952. xii, 152 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY know Mr. Nunn’s mastery 
of the whole field of Johannine introduction, and can bear witness to the 
truth of William Temple’s description of him as “ a scholar well qualified 
to help us in clearing our minds about a matter on which I find myself 
convinced that prejudice has obscured the judgment of even great 
authorities ’’. They will, therefore, welcome Mr. Nunn’s latest book on 
the subject, which aims at setting forth in full the external evidence for 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. In too many books to-day it is 
assumed as self-evident that the Apostle John could not have written this 
Gospel, and the very weighty external evidence pointing to him as author 
is dismissed in a few words as “* wholly elusive ”’. 

It is something to be very thankful for, accordingly, that this book, 
produced at such a reasonable price (as prices go nowadays), sets out 
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plainly for the student exactly what the relevant external evidence is. 
The evidence adduced in support of other conclusions is also carefully 
examined—the argument for regarding “* John the Elder ” as the Evangel- 
ist, the inferences drawn from the negative attitude of the Alogoi, and the 
alleged martyrdom of the Apostle John. Other arguments against the 
apostolic authorship are reviewed, including those based on the com- 
parative study of his Gospel with the other three, and the book closes 
with some general considerations in which the theological implications 
of the question are outspokenly—perhaps too outspokenly—dealt with. 
(Mr. Nunn’s sarcasm, we feel, is overdone.) There is a short index. The 
Editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY commends the book in a Fore- 
word. We should like to see a copy in the possession of every theological 
student. 


The Fact of Christ. By P. Carnegie Simpson. (James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 
London. 1952. viii, 115 pp. 4s. 6d. net.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome the reappearance of this Christian classic 
fifty-two years after its first publication. This new edition is commended 
in a Foreword by Professor Rendle Short, who pays tribute (as he has 
done for many years) to the help which he himself derived from it. To 
him, he says, as to many other readers, this book “‘ opened up a kind of 
trunk road of thought. It showed how to find the most convincing evi- 
dence that Jesus Christ, our Lord, is worthy of the highest honour, an 
honour which indeed is quite inadequate if it does not amount to worship. 
In nothing we have read since have His claims been better stated’. He 
goes on to indicate some of the author’s most impressive lines of argu- 
ment, and concludes: ‘ But we will pull no more out from the book. 
The reader must finish it for himself. We shall be greatly surprised if he 
is not a better worshipper, as a result of so doing.” Professor Short’s 
judgment is sound; and we wish the new edition a wide circulation, even 
if it does cost four and a half times as much as an earlier edition lying 
before us (that of 1935). 


If We Believe. By the Right Rev. Frank Houghton, B.A., sometime 
Bishop of Eastern Szechwan, and General Director of the China 
Inland Mission. (London: I.V.F. 1952. 107 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Bishop Houghton begins with a conversation which is rather reminiscent 
of the correspondence in the Screwtape Letters; only, as he is careful to 
point, his angels are good angels. They are, in fact, Gabriel and one of 
those ministering spirits who are sent to minister to the heirs of salvation. 
This ministering spirit finds a difficulty in discharging the service assigned 
to him; the heirs of salvation are sometimes so undistinguishable from 
other human beings around them that occasionally he has to appeal direct 
to the Lord before he can be sure whether some of them are His or not. 
It is for such persons that the book is primarily written, for men and 
women who are truly Christians because they believe in Christ, but whose 
lives are astonishingly similar to those of non-Christians. It is written 
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with the prayer ‘“ that some who read it will understand both what God 
gives to those who believe, and also what He has a right to ask of them ”’. 
The possibilities of the life of faith are here displayed by one who has 
plainly proved them in his own experience. 


Prayers for the Christian Year. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
Prepared by the Committee on Public Worship and Aids to Devotion 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1952. x, 161 pp. 9s. 6s. net.) 


The first edition of this work, which appeared in 1935, met with a warm 
welcome, and a similar welcome certainly awaits its reissue in this revised 
and amplified form. Services are now provided for all the Sundays of 
Advent and Lent, and fuller provision has been made for Christmas, Good 
Friday, and Easter. We are sure that these carefully selected prayers will 
be appreciated as an aid to worship not only in the Church of Scotland 
but in many of the Free Churches of the British Isles as well. 


Two further publications in the series of ‘‘ Princeton Pamphlets ”’, 
published by Princeton Theological Seminary, N.J., have appeared 
this year—No. 7, How the Word is Made Flesh, by Eugene A. Nida 
(34 pp.), and No. 8, Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical Interpreter, by 
William H. Scheide (40 pp.). The sub-title of No. 7 is “‘ Communicating 
the Gospel to Aboriginal Peoples ’’, and it deals in an authoritative and 
fascinating manner with problems of Bible translation, of oral missionary 
communication, and of “ the message in the lives of the people”. The 
author of No. 8 is a young Christian layman who is not only a distin- 
guished musician, but has made himself a leading authority on the music 
of Bach. His treatment of the Biblical sources of Bach’s inspiration shows 
deep spiritual insight as well as high technical ability. An appendix lists 
the principal settings of Bible texts in the works of Bach. The two pam- 
phlets cost 75 cents apiece. 


The 1952 Book List of the Society for Old Testament Study has made 
its appearance, edited by Professor Rowley with the co-operation of the 
Society’s Book List Committee. In some 80 pages it lists practically all 
the significant books in the Old Testament field published over the period 
of twelve months, with a concise and critical account of each. It is thus 
an indispensable handbook for all Old Testament specialists, and should 
also be a work of great interest for all Bible students. It may be obtained 
for 5s. from Professor G. Henton Davies, ‘* Melrose,”” Church Street, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham. 














